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TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD 


A Unit for This Week 


F THE United Nations work loyally and disinterestedly 
together, “there is no problem that cannot be solved, no 
danger that cannot be warded off.” So said Britain’s famous 
wartime leader, Churchill, as reported recently by 2 New 
York Times correspondent. That is the spirit in which many 
millions of people, all over the world, are watching the 
momentous events in London. The happenings there don’t 
make the exciting headlines that war news made. Perhaps 
they don’t seem to touch our personal lives as much as a 
meat strike or a communications tie-up. But the solemn 
delegates in London are at the beginning of one of the 
greatest experiments in history — an experiment in interna- 
tional democracy. To paraphrase Lincoln’s familiar words, 
they are testing whether this organization, or any organiza- 
' tion so conceived and so dedicated, can Jong endure. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Our degree of success in reaching agreements in London 
will be a good indication of just what we mean when we 
say United Nations. Just how far are we willing to go in 
giving up personal interests for the general good? Before 
our own Constitution was adopted there were many who 
believed that the colonies would never be willing to give 

| up enough individual advantages and privileges to make a 
"united government work. 
Review briefly with your class some of the major con- 
cessions and compromises which were found necessary. Out- 
line with them the organizational set-up of the UNO and 
| compare it with that of our own national government. Com- 
) pare the relationship between the states and the nation as a 
'whole with that of member nations and world organization. 
Point out how important it is for all citizens to study 
/carefully the decisions of the General Assembly, and to 
"understand them thoroughly, since such decisions must have 
the backing of the people, as expressed through Congress, 
“in order to succeed. Assign for careful study at home the 
particle in this issue on the Assembly’s meeting. If you have 
mnot already done so, write to the United Nations Informa- 
stion Organization, 610 Fifth Ave., N. Y., for teaching aids. 


IDURING THE PERIOD 


Draw on the blackboard a chart showing the various sub- 
iMivisions of the UNO, and their relation to each other. As 
wou discuss the various decisions reached by the Assembly, 
@efer to the chart, and write in the names of countries rep- 
Fesented in each, and of the individual delegates elected. 
Wiscuss the functions of each group, and advise your stu- 

ents to watch the newspapers carefully for further steps. 




















Questions — Materials — Activities 


$200-BILLION-DOLLAR QUESTION (pp. 4, 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What factors are considered in determining the “na- 
tional income”? 

2. Why will postwar conditions bring an increase in the 
number of stores and sales people? 


3. Is more of the consumer’s dollar spent for production 
or for distribution? 


For Discussion: 

How do economists propose to cut the costs of distribu- 
tion? Have you seen any evidence of such economies in your 
neighborhood? Have you any suggestions which might help 
cut the cost of consumer products? 

Activity: 

Find out how many students plan careers in sales or dis- 
tribution. List as many different kinds of jobs in these fields 
as you can. Discuss their future possibilities in your own 


neighborhood. 
For Further Reference: 

“The Challenge of Peacetime Abundance,” by O. Max 
Gerdner, New York Times Magazine, July 8, 1945, p. 14. 

“Who Will Get What, Where?” by Victor Lebow, Har- 
per’s, July, 1945, p. 27. 

“Jobs After the War,” by Sumner H. Slichter, Atlantic, 
October, 1944, p. 87. 

“We Need Job-Makers,” by Raymond E. Baldwin, Amer- 
ican Magazine, November, 1945, p. 17. 

“59c of your $1— The Cost of Distribution,” by T. R. 
Carskadon, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 44, Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 10c. 

A Primer for Postwar Prosperity, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

The American Standard of Living, by Faith M. Williams, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CRIME DOESN’T PAY! (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check 
1. What other purposes besides the detection of crime 
are served by the FBI’s fingerprint collection? 
2. What role did the FBI play during the war? 
8. Who is Director of the FBI? 
For Discussion: 


Why did Director Hoover insist that there should be no 
political interference with the Bureau? Does this suggest 
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some important differences between the functions of special 
police forces in a democracy and in a dictatorship? 
Activity: 

Do some research into the history of fingerprinting. Who 
invented it? When was it first used for criminal detection? 
The Identification Division now has 100 million sets of 
prints. How are experts able to locate any one print in a 
short time? Write a short account of your findings to be 
read in class. 

For Further Reference: 


“The Doodles That Caught a Spy,” by Herbert Asbury 
and Willis George, Collier's, January 6, 1945, p. 16. 


PAGEANTRY AND FREEDOM (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. To what famous family did James I and Charles I be- 
long? 

2. Who was known as the “Merry Monarch”? 

3. Why was the “glorious revolution” so named? 

4. What sort of rule did Cromwell give England? How 
did it differ from that of his predecessor? 


For Discussion: 

What is the meaning of the phrase “divine right of kings”? 
What document in our own history compares with the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights? Which may have influenced the writing 
of the other, and why? Was there any historical connection 
between the framers of the two documents? 

Activity: 

Have students do some research into the life and charac- 

ter of the Stuarts, and of Cromwell, then write short essays 


comparing their character and ideals. 


UNO AT LONDON (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the official title of UNO’s principal admini- 
strative official? 

2. Name the member countries of the Security Council, 
and of the Economic and Social Council. 
Activity: 

Organize a debate on the subject: Resolved, that the UNO 
shall advocate freedom of the press in all member nations. 


SWITZERLAND (p. 10) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What are the four official languages of Switzerland? 

2. What are the principal religions? 

3. What factors made the Swiss Federation adopt a pol- 
icy of neutrality? How do you explain the fact that its army 
is the largest for the nation’s size of any country’s? 

4. What are “cantons” and “communes”? 

5. What world-famous organizations have had their head- 
quarters in Switzerland? 


For Discussion: 


What lessons in democratic organization may be learned 
trom the history of Switzerland? Describe their system of 
government. How does their system of politics differ from 
our own? 

Name some of the famous men who have lived in Switz- 
erland, and tell as much as you know of their work. 


Activity: 
Look up, and read in class Byron’s poem, “The Prisoner 


of Chillon.” What other stories and legends can students 
tell about Switzerland? 
For Further Reference: 

“No Peace for the Swiss,” by Marquis W. Childs, Sature 
day Evening Post,-May 1, 1943, p. 14. 

“Switzerland: Laboratory of Democracy,” by Henry W. 
Steiger, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, October 13, 
1945. 


PAUL REVERE (p. 18) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
|. Why did the colonists stage the “Boston Tea Party 
2. What famous battles of the followed 
Revere’s ride to “spread the alarm”? 
3. Revere is remembered today for other activities be 
sides his role as messenger. Can you name some of them? 


Revolution 


Activity: 

Ask students to identity the source of the quotation: “Q 
the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five.” Read the poem o 
loud in class, and ask students to name other poems b 
Longfellow which deal with historical events. Does th 
rhythm of this poem suggest what the poet is describing? 
For Further Reference: 

The following pamphlets may be obtained free tro 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, Ne 
York 17: Paul Revere Historical Prints; The Secret of Pa 
Revere; The Spirit of Paul Revere; The History of Copp 
and Brass. 





KEY TO “QUIZ YOURSELF” 


I. 1-International Court of Justice; 2-Security Cound 
3-Atomic Energy Commission; 4-Assembly; 5-Trusteeship Co 
cil; 6-Economic and Social Council; 7-Site Inspection Commi 
sion. 

II. 1-d, 2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-d, 6-d, 7-b. 

Ill. 1-b, 2-b, 3-d, 4-c, 
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HOW DID THE G-MEN GET NAMED? 
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CAN WE EAT A 200 BILLION DOLLAR PIE? 
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THE MALAYANS HAVER RSS 
There were shouts and gestures, and much 
| fw haggling over the priceofa boltof bright cloth. 
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Then suddenly, the prospective buyer said The tourist turned to his guide. ‘“Tell me, what 
“Parker?” The Chinese shopkeeper replied have yard goods got to do with Parker pens?” The 
**Parher!”’ Instantly, the argument ended ... a guide smiled. “‘Ah, Tuan, everybody know how 
handfulofcoins wascounted out. Thecloth wassold! fine Parker pens are. Soin Malay dictionary, word 








‘Parker’ means ‘superlative quality. The best 
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Famed in cvahy language. - 


Even in faraway Malaya, Parker is a symbol of the 
finest. And the finest of all Parker achievements is the Parker 
*51”’. For this is the pen that ‘“‘writes dry with wet ink” 
... with Parker “51” Ink that dries as it writes! This 


is the pen with the costly Osmiridium tip...smooth and 

silent as a shadow. This ‘“‘most wanted”’ pen is made to Z 
standards of precision and beauty never before at- 

tained in writing instruments. Before long, 

you'll be able to get a‘'51’’of your own... 


for more are on the way to dealers now. 
See your Parker dealer soon. 
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ET’S talk about the money you spend. Suppose you sud- 
denly found an extra $10 in your pocketbook or wallet. 
You wouldn't have much trouble figuring out what to do 

with it. A pair of skis, a tennis racquet, new dress or sport 
coat — spending that $10 would be easy. 

Now let’s think about all of America suddenly finding 
extra money to spend. It would be harder to say, without 
lots of thought, where that money should go. Yet though 
the chances of your finding that ten-dollar bill are mighty 
slim, it is true that our country will produce more wealth 
each year. 

Our national income, in other words, is going up. National 
income means the total value of all the goods and services 
produced each year. If present estimates are correct, our 
national income may soar to 200 billion dollars by 1950. This 
is twice as much as America’s 1940 income. 

These figures give us plenty to think about. Could your 
community support twice as many stores? Would enough 
women have their hair set each week to pay for three new 
beauty shops? Would people buy enough furniture to keep 
four stores busy instead of two? 

The answer to these and similar questions will be “yes” if 
we earn that $200 billion national income. 

Our national income does not mean only the value of the 
products of our factories, mines and farms. That is not even 
half the story. The rest of the tale is in the money that 
changes hands while these products are distributed to the 
consumer. 

The process of distribution includes many steps. Goods 
made in factories must be stored in warehouses, transported 
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to the wholesaler, and then sold to the retail merchant. He 
in turn must put them on his store counters, advertise them, 
and sell them to the final consumer. In addition, the goods 
may have to be delivered to the consumer's home, installed, 
and, later on, perhaps, repaired. 

You can see from this, what a great number of workers 
must be employed in the “services” of distribution. With a 


$200 billion national income, more distribution workers 


(salesmen, advertisers, etc.) will be needed than ever before.’ 


The number of factory workers will not necessarily go up. 
With new machinery and more efficient methods, factories 
can produce more goods with fewer employees. 

As a result, the greatest shift in available jobs will be from 
production to distribution. The more goods produced, the 
more people it takes to transport, advertise. and sell them. 
In the next few years, for instance, a national business expert 
estimates that “5,000,000 hard hitting, scientifically trained 
and well paid salesmen” will be needed. 


Wartime Production Record 


Our factories and shops can produce enough goods to 
provide more than enough jobs in the distribution field. We 
proved this during the war. To defeat our enemies, we 
doubled our highest peacetime production record. We are 
now adjusting our productive machinery to turn out refrig- 
erators and vacuum cleaners instead of tanks and guns. 
There is nothing to stop us from matching our wartime 
record. We have a big enough stove to bake a $200 billion 
pie. 

But during peacetime we have never consumed at a rate 
of more than 100 billion dollatfs a year. So the prize question 
is, “Will we have a big enough appetite to eat our 200 
billion dollar pie?” 

Uncle Sam bought almost half that imaginary pie during 
the war years. Its contents were weapons and supplies for our 
part in the war. In the coming year, Uncle Sam will probably 
spend only $25 billion a year. He will eat only one-eighth of 
the pie. All of the rest ($175 billion) will have to be eaten 
by 140,000,000 Americans. 
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In place of the Government, there 
will be millions of purchasers in. line 
for more and better goods. Here is 
another reason for the greater impor- _ 
tance of distribution. There must be 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of stores and sales people to handle 
this wider market. That is why the 
key of distribution may unlock the 
doors to our prosperity. 

Already there are signs of the ‘post- 


1943 


war expansion of the means of distribu- rn 

tion. Every day you can read in the = (8.7% 
newspapers that another store is add- 

ing to its services. In addition, every 1950 


state is granting thousands of incor- tt 
poration charters to new businesses. 
New York State received 19,000 ap- 
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plications in 1945. Most of these re- 
quests were made since V-J Day. 

Will these new stores be any dif- 
ferent from the ones we have known 
up to now? They will undoubtedly have more facilities for 
the customer’s health and comfort. Air conditioning and 
fluorescent lighting may soon be standard equipment. But 
our stores of tomorrow will differ chiefly in what they have 
to sell. 

Airplanes and prefabricated houses are already on sale 
in several large department stores. Places which used to 
sell only one or two major items are now offering a wider 
variety. You will soon be able to walk into a tire store and 
buy a rubber hose, a swimming cap or a pair of overshoes 
in addition to automobile tires. Or while buying gas at a 
filling station, you will be able to go inside and buy toys, 
garden supplies or electrical gadgets. 


Goods Appear in Strange Places 


Why are goods going to appear in such strange places? 
The reason is that manufacturers know they must find new 
ways to increase their sales. If they are going to get their 
share of the $200 billion national income, they cannot con- 
tinue to use prewar selling methods alone. 

There will be plenty of customers. But these business men 
still must ask themselves this question: “Whose store will 
they be in — mine or my competitor's?” 

Distribution of goods is not only an involved process em- 
ploying an increasing number of workers. It also is a very 
expensive process. The Twentieth Century Fund, an inde- 
pendent research group, has made a study of distribution 
costs. It found out what happened to an average dollar you 
might spend in a,store. Only 41 cents of that dollar goes to 
cover the cost of making the products you buy. Fifty-nine 
cents is spent to cover the cost of distribution. 

The total amount paid by consumers in 1929 for finished 
goods was $66 billion. But only about $27 billion of this 
represented the cost of production. The other $39 billion 
went to cover the cost of distribution. Even in less prosperous 
years than 1929, it cost considerably more to distribute goods 
than to make them. 

With these figures, the study concludes that distribution 
‘akes too much of the consumer’s money. But the reason 
for this is not excessive profits going to transportation com- 
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Commerce division in above chart includes trade, transportation, utilities. 
Estimates in chart based on research by Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 


panies, advertisers, and other “middlemen.” High costs of 
operating stores is one of the main reasons for high distribu- 
tion costs. Stores must cut down their operating expenses. 

That is why you will probably see more and more self- 
service departments in stores in the years to come. You may 
also have to pay a small charge for deliveries. You may not 
always be able to take home goods on approval. If he can 
ask you to do these and other things, the distributor can 
reduce his costs and his prices. Lowered prices mean that 
more people will be able to buy more of his goods. 

Our stores will be able to get an ever greater amount of 
goods from the factories. The war has made many civilian 
goods scarce. 

For at least a year, the demand for these products will 
certainly match the production of them. After this postwar 
demand is filled, however, the distributor knows his big 
worries will begin. Then he must find new and better ways to 
attract more customers, 


Increase Consumer Buying Power 


That is how our business men can help us eat the $200 
billion pie. Another way to work up the public’s appetite 
is to increase the buying power of America’s consumers. 

There is no doubt that you and your families want more 
clothes, more steaks and chicken dinners, and more enter- 
tainment. You can get these things if you have the money. 
But in 1942, 69 per cent of our families had yearly incomes of 
less than $2,000. Forty-seven per cent earned less than 
$1,500. 

These families —the majority of our population — look 
to higher incomes as the best way to prosperity. As long as 
we keep moving towards increased production and greater 
employment, the prospects for this higher earning power 
looks good. 

All this may sound like day-dreaming in these days of 
empty counters, strikes, and jobless veterans. Since no one 
can foretell the future, it is crystal-ball gazing in one way. 
But our hopes are also based on facts and figures. We 
can — and must — look beyond 1946 to the America in which 
you will work and raise your own families. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
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FBI 


OUSED in the De- 
partment of Justice 
building in Washing- 

ton is a rare organization. 
It has been active for only 
20 years, yet it already has 
its prized traditions. It 
deals with our most dan- 
gerous criminals and ene- 
mies, yet its agents wear 
no uniforms. We hear little 


about it, but its informa- Harris-Ewing 
tion about many individual Rookie G-man learns how 


Americans is amazingly '° handle tough gangsters. 
great. 

You have probably guessed it already. We are talking 
about the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI’s G- 
Men have earned the admiration of all Americans. Behind 
much of the quiet efficiency of these men is their leader, 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The FBI dates back to 1908. Its real importance began in 
1924 when Hoover, at the ripe old age of 29, was appointed 
Director of the Bureau. Hoover accepted the job on certain 
conditions. Service in the FBI was to be a career, with no 
political interference. Ability and gooé character must be 
the only requirements for appointment. And promotion must 
be based only on how well a man did his job. 


Fingerprints File Transferred 


Hoover received Congressional approval to transfer to 
the FBI the fingerprints file then held in Leavenworth Fed- 
“eral prison. The FBI also took over the records of criminals 
held by the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
With these, the Bureau began its vast Identification Divi- 
sion. The original collection of 810,188 fingerprints has now 
jumped to 100 million sets. This is the largest fingerprint 
file in the world. 

On many occasions, the FBI fingerprint collection serves 
useful purposes which have nothing to do with crime. No 
two sets of prints are alike, As a result, they can be used 
to identify people who have lost their memory or who are 
accident victims. 

The FBI recently received from a mother a copy of her 
son’s fingerprints made when he was three years old. Family 
troubles had forced a separation between mother and child. 
After 17 years, she wanted help in locating her son. The 
baby prints were quickly matched with those of a soldier. 
He was easily located, and a family reunion was made 
possible. 

To qualify as Special Agents for the FBI, G-Men must 
be college graduates trained in law and accounting, phys- 
ically fit, and between the ages of 23 and 35. Before he 
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Crime DOESNT Pay!" j 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


can join the staff of Uncle Sam’s investigators, each appli- 
cant is thoroughly investigated himself, All his past activi- 
ties are searched to insure that he is honest and capable. 

Once accepted, the future G-Man enters the FBI train- 
ing school where he learns to fight crime with the most 
modern scientific devices and methods. 

The American public first heard about the G-Men in the 
FBI's war against criminal gangs in the late 1920s. The 
FBI fearlessly closed in on these public enemies. Nationally- 
known gangsters such as John Dillinger, “Pretty Boy” Floyd 
and “Baby Face” Nelson all died in gun battle with G-Men. 

One popular story says that the G-Men got their name 
as a result of the capture of another desperado, George 


“Machine Gun” Kelly. When finally surrounded by Federal 


FBI 





International 


Expert studies set of fingerprints 
from FBI file —the world’s largest. 


agents, Kelly came out of his hideout, a thoroughly scared 
gangster. Reaching trembling hands toward the sky, he 
whimpered, “Don’t shoot, gee men, don’t shoot.” But the 
more reasonable explanation of the term G-Men is that it 
is a simpler way to say “Government Men.” 

The biggest job tackled by the FBI —to fight wartime 
sabotage and espionage —is now successfully completed. 
Years before the Pearl Harbor attack, spies and sabotage 
agents Were at work within the country. Swift action against 
them was vital. The FBI was named as the central agency 
to combat this new danger. Special counterspy training was 
ordered for G-Men. They were soon at work, effectively 
guarding against sabotage and slowing down the flow of war 
information to enemy ears. 

In one of its most dramatic actions, the FBI broke up the 
plans of eight Nazis who landed on our coast in 1942. The 
Germans brought with them enough explosives to do wide- 
spread damage. But the G-Men slightly altered their plans. 
Result: no damage, six Nazis executed, two sentenced to 
prison for life. 
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_ have to depend on Parliament for money. 





j Turning Points in World 


geet and Freedom are the words which best 

describe the reign of the Stuart kings of England. It 
was then that the freedom-loving English struggled to com- 
bine the pageantry of a King’s rule with constitutional 
government. 

James I, first of the Stuart kings, believed a king’s right 
to rule came from God, not from the people, and that he 
answered to God and not to the people for his deeds. He 
quarreled constantly with Parliament. His son, Charles I, 
quarreled with Parliament, too. Finally, Charles was con- 
demned as a traitor and beheaded. 

Oliver Cromwell, a deeply religious soldier-statesman who 
had defeated Charles I, ruled England with an iron hand. 
The English had neither pageantry nor constitution. They 
resented Puritan rule that interfered with their private lives. 
Moreover, the dignity of Charles I on the scaffold had made 
a deep impression. 

He became a legend and Charles II was a living legend. 
People shook their heads—and smiled—at his escapades. 

Cromwell died and chaos followed. The exiled Charles 
returned to the throne. People cheered the return of pageantry. 
Under the mask of “merry monarch,” Charles was a clever 
politician. He seldom disagreed with Parliament. He even 
accepted a pension from the king of France, so he wouldn't 
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The popularity of Charles paved the way for England to 
accept divine right kings—if they were tactful and clever. 
But James II, who followed Charles, infuriated every group 
in England with his arrogance and his autocratic ways. 

Finally, the English rose against him, and invited the 


Dutch ruler, William of Orange (husband of James’ 
daughter, Mary), to come to England and “bring James to 
reason.” 

Deserted even by his officers and soldiers, James fled the 
country. Parliament declared the throne vacant and elected 
William and Mary to rule. The English had achieved the 
goal of a long struggle—a king who ruled, not by divine 
right, but by laws approved by Parliament, a body represent- 
ing the people. England had won her pageantry and con- 
stitution. 

The glorious revolution of 1688—so-called because it was 
bloodless—was a turning point in English history. After the 
“revolution,’ Parliament passed the Bill of Rights, outlining 
the privileges of English subjects. If we compare this Bill 
with our Constitution, we find they have much in common. 
If we compare it with the theory of the divine right of kings, 
we realize how much was accomplished in the “glorious 
revolution.” 
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World Delegates meet 
to put UNO into action 


UNO af 


For the second time in 26 years, 
the peoples of the world are getting a 
fresh start. The League of Nations, 
which first met in 1920, sought inter- 
national peace — and failed. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1946, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations opened its sessions 
in London, and hopes to do a much better job. 

: Foundations for the work of the General Assembly were 
laid in San Francisco last June. Now, the planning is finished 
and actual progress towards world peace and security begins. 

Principal job of the present General Assembly meetings 
is to get the UNO rolling. Officers must be elected, com- 
mittees appointed and general views exchanged before 
many pressing world problems are taken up. 

To accomplish its task, the General Assembly can count 
on delegates from 51 United Nations, representing four- 
fifths of the globe’s population. The League of Nations did 
not have such strong support. The United States never 
joined the League. Russia was not a member until many years 
after its start. 

Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak (see page 
15) was elected president of the Assembly at the first ses- 
sion. He won on a secret ballot, 28 to 23. His only op- 
ponent was Trygve Lie, Norway’s Foreign Minister. Dr. 
Lie was strongly supported by Russia. The Soviet Union 
attempted some razzle-dazzle parliamentary stunts to elect 
the Norwegian. Despite this, Spaak, with the backing of 
Great Britain, was the winner, 





Spaak an Efficient Leader 


After this colorful debate, further business of the As- 
sembly proceeded more quietly. Spaak quickly proved him- 
self an efficient and fair leader. 

Seven vice-presidents have also been elected. They are 
the chief delegates of the Big Five powers (U. S., Russia, 
Britain, China, France), plus one each from South Africa 
and Venezuela. 

Another important official to be elected is the Secretary- 
General. He will be named to his job for five years. The 
Secretary-General and his staff will make a yearly report 
to the General Assembly on the progress of all UNO activi- 
ties. He is also instructed to bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which may threaten inter- 
national peace and security. 

The most powerful body in the UNO is the Security 
Council. As provided by the San Francisco Charter, the 
Big Five nations are the permanent members of this group. 
Six other nations, elected by the General Assembly, are non- 
permanent members. 

To join the Big Five on the Security Council, Australia, 
Brazil and Poland were elected for two-year terms. Egypt, 
Mexico and the Netherlands were named for one-year terms, 

Each of the Big Five may veto action of the Security 
Council. This means that the United States, for instance, 


London 


could block any Security Council decision even if the other 
10 members took the opposite view. The Security Council 
will deal with all military affairs of the UNO. It has the 
power to take action against nations who attempt to break 
the peace. All of the United Nations agreed to accept and 
carry out the Council’s decisions. 

Another item before the General Assembly is the choice 
of the UNO’s permanent home. It has already been agreed 
that the headquarters will be in the United States, some 
where near New York or Boston. A seven-man committee, 
headed by Dr. Stoyan Gavrilovich of Yugoslavia, has been 
visiting various points in this region. They will present six 
choices for final selection by the General Assembly. 


Small Nations Are Anxious 


As work of the Assembly progresses, smaller member na- 
tions are anxiously watching the actions of the Big Five 
powers. Everyone realizes that the UNO can be a success 
only if all the major powers cooperate fully. But the small 
nations do not want to see the Big Five run the whole show, 
The Security Council is already dominated by the big 
powers. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes reassured the Assembly 
that the Big Five would not abuse their great power. The 
responsibility of the big nations, said Byrnes, is “to serve 
and not to dominate the world.” 

Byrnes’ address was followed by speeches from almost all 
of the other delegation heads. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin of Great Britain made a strong plea for the strengthen- 
ing of UNO’s powers, It is not enough, he said, for nations 
merely to join the UNO. The organization must also be fur- 
nished with the “forces, funds and supplies to carry out 
swiftly its decisions against any aggression.” 

The present meetings of the General Assembly are ex- 
pected to last until late in February. The next session is 
scheduled for May. Then, with elections and organizational 
problems behind them, the UNO delegates will tackle the 
real problems of keeping the peace. Some of the projects 
still facing the UNO are described on the next page. 
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L to R: Southampton’s mayor greets U. S. UNO delegation, — 


Sen. Vandenberg, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Stettinius, Sen. Connallys) 
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THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. This body will take care 
of certain non-self-governing areas of the world. These in- 
clude League of Nations’ “mandates” — areas placed under 
the control of various Allied nations after World War I. 
Some territories taken from Japan and Germany in World 
War II will also be included. 

Britain has already said that she is willing to place Pales- 
tine, a mandate under British control, under the Trusteeship 
Council's guidance. It remains to be seen whether the United 
States is equally ready to give up possession of a number 
of Pacific islands taken from the Japanese. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. Eighteen na- 
tions were elected to serve on this group which will be 
responsible to the General Assembly. Positions on the Coun- 
cil went to the U. S., Britain, Russia, China, France, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Peru, Canada, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, Lebanon, the Ukraine and 
India. 

The Economic and Social Council will supervise many 
of the already turning wheels within the UNO machinery. 
These include the World Bank, the UNO education and 
scientific group, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
In other words, this Council’s duty will be to encourage 
world cooperation “necessary for peaceful relations” in every 
field possible. The Council can make recommendations to 
the General Assembly and individual UNO members. 














ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION. The UNO will tackle 
the all-important issue of control of atomic energy. In his 
first major speech to the General Assembly, Secretary of 
State Byrnes suggested a commission for this purpose. The 
UNO “must insure that this great discovery is used for 
human welfare,” said Mr. Byrnes, “and not for more deadly 
. human warfare.’ 

The Commission will be made up of members from na- 
tions on the Security Council, plus Canada, The formula 
for its activities was worked out at the recent Foreign 
Ministers Conference in’ Moscow. 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. From 78 promi- 
nent nominees, the UNO will elect 15 judges to serve in an 
international court of law. 

A similar court was set up under the League of Nations, 
after World War I. Like the older group, the Court will 
meet in The Hague, Holland. 

The judges will deal with international legal disputes on 
matters such as treaties which nations may bring before 
them. The United Nations have pledged themselves to 
stand by the Court’s decisions. 
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) national press freedom conference. 


WORLD FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. The United States, 
along with many other nations, believes in freedom of the 
press as a basic democratic right. 

Our delegation will urge the General Assembly to set up 
a commission to promote the free exchange of news between 
and within nations. President Truman has given strong sup- 
port to the idea. 

Many countries (particularly Russia‘ and her eastern 
European neighbors) do not see eye-to-eye with American 
views on press freedom. As a result, there may be an at- 
tempt to block Assembly action on the issue. 

A Philippines delegate has already proposed an inter- 
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R seven centuriés Switzerland has furnished Europe 
vith an amazing example.of how different nationalities 
Paks peacefully. Beyond the Swiss mountains 
, French, and Italians have fought each other 
came t Yet i in Switzerland these three peoples have lived 
sce with each other since the 18th century. 
di ences in language and religion have not weak- 
unity Seventy one per cent of the population 
hah, 21 pet cent French, 6 per cent Italian, and 
th—a Mediaeval Latin language unique 
ria danda hangover from Roman occupation days, 
e 5 are official, so every law is printed in-all four, 
=e 5 ‘things more confusing, 57 per cent of the in- 
me Roman Catholic, 41 per cent Calvinist Protes- 
nt, and the rest @very sect from Darbysts-to Mormons. 
the People of each section have peculiatities all their owm 
fe falk of Vaudois (around Lausanne), for instance, 
ddided-by other Swiss for being pretty slow. A Swiss 
p has three Swiss — from Berne, from Geneva, and from 
jausanne — competing in a snail. hunt. The first man came’ 
with 10 snails, the second with 5, but the Vaudoig 
‘none. When asked why, he slowly replied: “Well, I 
Bh eatch one snail — but he got away 
b all thei differences, the Sw 
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“THE AMAZING SWISS 
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THEY HAVE FOUR LANGUAGES, 
THREE NATIONALITIES—AND UNITY 


_———— = 


This union of different peoples, the oldest in Europe, dates 
back to 1291. At that time, two Swiss regions, Uri and 
Schwytz, were set up as free states by the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. He did this upon their request. 

The men of Uri and Schwytz, and those of the neighbor 
region of Unterwalden, got together and drew up a mutual- 
aid-and-independence agreement which was the foundation 
of the Swiss Federation. 

In the Middle Ages the small Swiss Federation became 
one of the great military powers in Europe and started to 
expand by conquering neighbor nations. But several defeats, 
internal religious squabbles, and the religious reformation 
movement of Calvin made the Swiss decide that peace was 
the best policy. Swiss neutrality was formally recognized 
by the European powers after the 30 Years’ War in 1648 
and was reaffirmed at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

For a while Switzerland’s soldiers hired themselves out 
as professional soldiers for most of Europe’s armies, and 750 
Swiss became generals in foreign lands. But after serving 
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; with Napoleon and suffering in his 1819 retreat from Russia, 


Swiss soldiers decided they would stay at home from then 
on. 

This they have done down to the present, following a 
policy of armed neutrality. Although it will fight only to 
protect Switzerland, the excellent Swiss army is surprisingly 
large for the nation’s size. If the U. S. were to have an army 
proportionately as large, we would have 16 million men 
under arms. 

The present government of Switzerland was organized 
under a constitution in 1848, after a religious civil war. 
Often called the “Laboratory of Democracy,” Switzerland 
has a National Assembly of two chambers, called the Na- 
tional and Federal Councils. 

The National Council consists of two representatives 
popularly elected by every canton (state). These men in 
turn appoint for a 4-year term the Federal Council of 7 
men. The 7 men thus appointed handle the government 
ministries and take turns every year as Chairman (Presi- 
dent) and vice-Chairman (Vice President). 

This accounts for the fact that while the Swiss always 
knows who are his 7 government ministers, he often cannot 
remember which of them happens to be president at the 
time. Anyway, the President has very little power and can- 
not veto Council laws. 

The heart of Swiss life is the canton and commune. Each 
of the 22 cantons has its Own constitution and levies all 
taxes. With 5 exceptions, the cantons govern themselves 
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left: Ancient tower gate in the town of Liestal. 


through Grand Councils, whose officials draw no salaries. 

The officials generally are elected at open-air meetings. 
The town’s central square is roped off, with all the women 
and children outside the ropes, watching and learning. 
Inside the ropes are all local men over 21, who vote by a 
show of hands after each outgoing official has given an 
account of his record and each incoming candidate has stated 
his platform. There is practically no bribery and no cheer- 
ing. 

One Swiss who had lived in the U. S. tried to win an 
election by holding rallies in the American style. His fellow 
townsmen enjoyed themselves thoroughly at the shindigs — 
but voted for the man’s quiet opponent! 

Under the cantons come the 3,000 communes (somewhat 
like our counties), and it is the commune that makes the 
Swiss what he is. A Swiss is a citizen not of Switzerland 
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but of his hore commune, which always is responsible for 
him. Even if he lives abroad for 40 years, he still can come 
back to his commune and get an old age pension from it. 
Likewise, a Swiss political party is cantonal rather than 
national, National political parties really are only alliances 
of various cantonal parties. And if a Swiss moves from one 
canton to live in another, he is considered “unpatriotic.” 

So the Swiss are a people of puzzling contrasts. They 
are not interested in international affairs or things outside 
their own village or town, yet theirs is the most international 
ot lands. It is the site of the League of Nations, International 
Labor Bureau, Universal Postal Union, Bank for International 
Settlements, and International Red Cross. 

Although Switzerland saved some 70,000 refugees during 
the war, it recently altered its age-old policy of providing 
sanctuary for political refugees by refusing to harbor war 
criminals. 

The international importance of the Swiss never goes 
to their heads, for they avoid anything heroic. In fact, 
except for the legendary William Tell, they have few na- 
tional heroes, 

The greatest compliment a Swiss can give is that “you 
are very simple.” The famous Swiss surgeon Cesar Roux 
typifies this attitude. A Duchess came from abroad to see 
the doctor. He told her to have a chair and wait with the 
other patients, 

“But I am the Duchess ot So-and-So,” she answered, ir- 
ritated at having to wait. 


Landwasser railroad viaduct, a Swiss engineering feat. 


“Very well, Madame,” said Dr. Roux, “then have two 
chairs.” 

The conservative and modest Swiss hate anything showy, 
yet their land is one of the world’s most spectacular. Through 
tributaries it is the source of Europe’s four great rivers (the 
Rhine, Rhone, Po, and Danube) and has two of the world’s 
highest peaks (the Jungfrau and Matterhorn). In addition, 
it boasts over a thousand glaciers and 1,484 lakes, on which 
the Swiss became Europe’s sailboating champions. 

It has the woodcarvers and geranium window boxes, 
the crags and crocusses, the pine forests and snowfields that 
delight skiing and mountain-climbing tourists. Yet it also 
has orange groves and palm trees at the Italian border lakes, 
It has the ancient castle of Chillon about which Byron wrote 
and the oak woods and dark chalets (log cabins), that in- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Revolt in Haiti 


What Happened: The Negro Repub- 
lic of Haiti is temporarily presidentless. 
While thousands of persons beat native 
drums and danced Haitian dances 
through the streets of Port-au-Prince, the 
58-year-old Elie Lescot, President of 
the country since 1941, was escorted 
from the presidential palace to the local 
jail house. From there he issued his — 
somewhat involuntary — “resignation.” 
Two days later, he was reported in Mi- 
ami, Florida. 

A six-man military Cabinet 

formed to rule Haiti. In a communique 
to the nation, the military group prom- 
ised Haiti’s three million people free 
elections and a “fully democratic sys- 
tem.” 
* What’s Behind It: There was hate in 
Haiti against Lescot. The revolt was not 
merely a fight by the “outs” to unseat 
the “ins.” Previous attempts to over- 
throw his dictatorship resulted in bloody 
purges. Hundreds of his 
ponents were jailed during his regime. 
The economic situation in the country 
had been bad for years. The popula- 
tion has been suffering from acute short- 
ages of food and other necessities 

Elie Lescot, who at one time was 
Haitian Ambassador to Washington, was 
elected President for a five-year term 
on April 15, 1941. Under the Haitian 
Constitution, a President is elected by 
‘the Senators and the Deputies of the 
National Assembly. In 1944, these legis- 
lators, who are suspected of being Les- 
cot’s “stooges,” extended his term of 
office for another seven years. 

Whether the new cabinet will be any 
improvement over Lescot’s regime and 
whether it will live up to its promise of 
a new deal for the long-suffering peo- 
ple of Haiti— remains to be seen. 
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Chinese Truce 


What Happened: To Gen. George C. 
Marshall, President Truman’s envoy to 
Chungking, goes credit for bringing 
about a formal truce between General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and the 
Chinese Communist troops who had 
been battling with each other for nearly 
twenty years. 

The main provisions of the truce are 
(1) that both sides are to retain their 
military positions; and (2) that a three- 
man commission headed by an Ameti- 
can be set up to see that the terms 
of the truce are carried out. 

Simultaneously, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek proclaimed a series of sweep- 
(1) 
freedom of person, publication and as- 
sembly; (2) end of secret police ac- 
tivity; (4) equality before the law; (4) 
release of political prisoners; (5) pro- 
motion of local self-government. 

What’s Behind It: A truce is, of 
course,-not the same as peace. But it is 
a vital step in th&t direction. The pres- 
ent agreement still leaves two pressing 


ing civil reforms. These include: 
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issues to be settled: (1) the future of 
the Communist armies, and (2) the 
fate of the Bill of Rights in territories 
dominated by the Reds. The world 
hopes that General Marshall will prove 
successful in bringing’ about an endur- 
ing peace. 






Argentine Lockout 


What Happened: Argentina has add- 
ed a man-bite-dog twist to industrial 
relations. In that country not labor but 
capital had gone on strike. The Assem- 
bly of Argentine Industry, Commerce 
and Production (a sort of National 
Manufacturers Association and Cham- 
ber of Commerce combined) ordered 
a three-day nationwide lockout. 

This move was management’s an- 
swer to the Peron government's decree 
for payment of wage increases and 
bonuses to all Argentine workers. Al- 
though the majority of the employers 
carried out the decree, they refused to 
recognize the right of the pro-Fascist 
government to impose its will upon in- 
dustry and commerce without Congres- 





Wide World 


Enrique Mosca (left) and Jose Tam- 
borini head 4-party coalition op- 
posing Peron at Argentine polls. 


sional sanction. They also agreed to 
pay their staffs during the lockout. 

Virtually every plant was shut down. 
In addition, theaters, movies, restaur- 
ants, cafes, bakeries, groceries and food 
stores joined industry and the commer- 
cial houses in making the lockout a 
hundrec’ per cent effective. _ 

What’s Behind It: Every totalitarian 
leader tries to convince labor that he 
is their friend. Whether the pay increas- 
es in Argentina are justified is beside 
the point. All the Fascist group there 
is interested in, is to elect its Fuehrer, 
Juan Peron, as President in the Febru- 
ary 24 elections. The decree is a bribe 
for the workers’ votes. It’s the old 
Fascist game. 
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Palestine Inquiry 


What Happened: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry on Palestine 
has completed its hearings in Washing- 
ton. There will be further hearings in 
London. And the final stage of its 
research will take place in Palestine 
possibly next month. 

In closing the American hearings, 
Judge Joseph O. Hutcheson, the United 
States chairman, declared that he would 
have been happier if the presentation 
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Einstein attacks British Palestine rule. 


of some of the conflicting viewpoints 
had been less vigorous and controver- 
sial. 

The expressions were marked by 
heated debates. Distinguished spokes- 
men appeared for both Jews and Arabs. 
Dr. Albert Einstein, world-renowned 
scientist, condemned bad British ad- 
ministration of Palestine and urged a 
UNO trusteeship for the country. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, prominent Presby- 
terian minister, made a strong plea for 
a Jewish State in the Holy Land. Both 
Zionists and anti-Zionists were united 
in demanding cancellation of the Brit- 
ish White Paper of 1939 restricting 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
Among the witnesses who spoke on be- 
half of the Arabs was Dr. Philip K. Hitti, 
member of the Institute of Arab-Amer- 
jean affairs. He declared that fear of 
Zionist control of Palestine made Arabs 
View every Jewish immigrant as a “po- 
tential warrior.” 
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What's Behind It: How valuable this 
inquiry is to the final settlement of the 
vexing Palestine issue is a difficult ques- 
tion. There are those who ~:sert that 
these hearings are mere gabfests serv- 
ing no purpose except to delay action. 
After all, they say, everyone already 
knows the respective views of the vari- 
ous groups concerned. What is needed, 
they maintain, is an immediate deci- 
sion on how to save the lives of tens 
of thousands of stranded Jews in war- 
devastated Europe. 


Demobilization Jitters 


What Happened: It’s mutiny from 
now on for soldiers to hold mass dem- 
onstrations against the War Depart- 
ment’s demobilization slowdown. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has ordered all Army 
theater commanders to forbid the mass 
meetings, saying that “demonstrations 
could serve.no useful purpose” now that 


the Army has published its demobiliza-_ 


tion policy. ‘ 

The Chief of Staff had previously ex- 
plained to a joint session of Congress 
that we cannot “bring the boys home” 
any faster and still carry out two “vi- 
tally important missions” — occupation 
duties, and protection of billions of dol- 
lars of U. S. property still overseas. Oc- 
cupation duties include destroying en- 
emy fortifications, guarding communi- 
cations, roads, and power plants; su- 
pervising government and re-education 
programs; patrolin, boundaries; and 
maintaining law and order. 

The Army must have 1,500,v00 men 
left on July 1 to carry out our obliga- 
tions, or the results will be “catastroph- 
ic,” the General warned. He pledges 
that by that date all men with 40 points 
or with two years’ service would be out 
of the Army or aboard ship bound for 
home. 

Not all Congressmen were convinced 
by the General’s detailed explanation 
of our occupation needs. A special Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee is in- 
vestigating further the reasons for de- 
mobilization delay, including the fact 
that draft quotas afe not being met. 

What’s Behind It: Ever since a slow- 
down in demobilization was announced 
January 4, American soldiers from 
Frankfurt to Manila have been protest- 
ing with mass meetings and demonstra- 
tions. Under 66th or 67th Articles of 
War, this action can be considered mu- 
tiny. It is also contrary to the oath serv- 
icemen take when they join the Army. 

The demonstrations have already had 
their effect, however. Congressmen have 
been quick to respond to the protests, 
partly because this is an election year 
and they are concerned about the sol- 














Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


Candidates for the Purple Heart 


dier vote. But they will not be able to 
quickly slide over the earnest pleas of 
our military commanders not to make us 
“run out of army.” 


Reconversion Zooms 


What Happened: Reconversion Road 
has not been as bumpy as expected, 
and the changeover to peacetime pro- 
duction is already 90 per cent complete 
in many parts of the country, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development re- 
ported. Five months from V-J Day, the 
country has reached the highest peace- 
time level of production and employ- 
ment in its history, Paul G. Hoffman, 
CED chairman, announced. He said that 
52,000,000 persons are already em- 
ployed in civilian jobs, only 2,000,000 
are unemployed, and there are still hun- 
dreds of thousands of unfilled jobs. 

Our goal of full employment and 
full production set for September, 1946, 
can be reached months earlier if labor- 
management disputes are settled soon, 
Mr. Hoffman predicted. He pointed out 
that teamwork between industry, labor 
and Government has made possible the 
unexpected progress on the difficult re- 
conversion job. A continuation of that 
cooperation was necessary to finish the 
job in record time, he added. 

What’s Behind It: Part of the credit 
for a speedy reconversion should go 
to the CED itself. Organized three years 
ago, its efforts to get businessmen to 
plan in advance for postwar produ. ‘ion 
and employment have done much to 
eliminate confusion and delay. 

Before reconversion is successfully 
completed, millions of returning serv- 
ice men must be absorbed into the ranks 
of the employed. The excellent progress 
so far gives us good reason to believe 


that this can be done. 


Labor Front 


What Happened: President Truman 
played the role of “Missouri compro- 
miser” in an attempt to bring peace to 
the embattled industrial ffont. In the 
steel dispute, considered the key to the 
settlement of all actual and scheduled 
strikes, the President proposed an 18.5 
cents an hour increase. This was in be- 
tween the 25 cent increase — later re- 
duced to 19.5 cents—sought by the 
United Steel Workers, and 15 cents an 
hour offered by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The proposal was rejected 
by U. S. Steel and the workers went on 
strike. However, Henry J. Kaiser, who 
operates steel plants on the West Coast, 
accepted the President's terms, 

The Administration had agreed to 
permit steel price increases of about 
$4 a ton if the wage dispute were set- 
tled. 

But right on schedule were the Jan. 
15 strike of electrical workers and the 
Jan. 16 walkout of packing-house work- 
ers. In the meat strike, where AFL and 
CIO unions are seeking a 25 cents an 
hour pay rise, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach appointed a fact-finding 
board to swing into action if negotiation 
and conciliation should fail. 

Fact-finders in the General Motors 
dispute did not get immediate accept- 
ance of their recommended solution for 
the strike which began Nov. 21. The 
board had concluded that a wage in- 
crease of 17.4 per cent would be “fait 
and consistent with the public interest.” 
The union agreed to accept 17.4 per 
cent; although their original demand 
was for 30 per cent. But GM rejected 
the recommendation, saying that it was 
based on “unsound” assumptions 
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N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


A Three-Sided Problem 








What’s Behind It: In attempting to 
clear up the muddled labor situation, 
President Truman and his labor ad- 
visors have been concentrating on the 
big disputes — in the belief that if one 
were “cracked,” the others would auto- 
matically straighten themselves out. 


Truman’s Message 


What Happened: Tackling two 
weighty subjects at the same time — 
the State of the Union and the annual 
budget — President Truman outlined the 
legislative needs of the country in his 
message to the second session of the 
Seventy-Ninth Congress. It will cost 
approximately $35,860,000,000 to run 
the United States for the next fiscal year 
(the twelve months beginning July 1, 
1946), President Truman told Con- 
gress, 

During that period he expected to re- 
duce the national debt by $4,000,000,- 
000 by using Treasury cash reserves. 

The President again asked Congress 
to take action on his proposal for fact- 
finding procedure as the best way of 
settling labor disputes. He urged the 
legislators to clean up much important 
business left over from the Seventy- 
Ninth’s first session. 

This includes legislation on full em- 
ployment, the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, minimum wages, ex- 
tension of price control and the War 
Powers Act, universal military training, 
and unification of the services. 

Receipt of the President’s message 
made it possible for Congress to act on 
strike legislation and other matters on 
which voting has been held up. Rep- 
resentative May, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, has an- 
nounced that his group will propose a 
strike-control measure of its own if the 
Labor Committee does not act “within 
a reasonable time.” 

The continuous spread of strikes 
throughout the nation has convinced 
many Congressmen that strong curbs 
must be placed on labor. The May- 
Arends bill, already reported out by the 
Military Affairs Committee, would strip 
unions of collective bargaining rights if 
they struck in violation of contract, and 
would bar labor unions from making 
financial contributions or otherwise tak- 
ing part in all political campaigns. 

What's Behind It: It not to 
be expected that President Truman 
would be a good enough juggler to bal- 
ance the budget in the 1946-47 fiscal 
year, with the national debt so high 
and the continuation of some war ex- 
penses. But it is encouraging to note 
how much less “in the hole” we will 
be than we were during the war years. 
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Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Calling Through the Fog 


Seibel in the 


As for the President’s legislative rec- 
ommendations, the situation has not 
really changed from last year. On strike 
legislation, full employment, and other 
controversial questions, it still looks like 
a test between Presidential and Con- 
gressional strength. 


We Want Butter 


What Happened: Many Americans 
know which side their bread is buttered 
on these days — neither. It has been as 
difficult to buy butter during the past 
few months as inthe war years. 

To ease the situation, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P.* Anderson has 
proposed that the ceiling price of but- 
ter be raised by 18 cents. He recom- 
mended a 6 cent increase by Feb. 1, 
and another 12 cent rise by the time 
the $525,000,000 Government subsidy 
to dairy producers is discontinued. 

But Price Administrato Chester 
Bowles has stated that, “OPA is vigor- 
ously opposed to any price increase 
for butter.” If the increase were granted, 
OPA officials say, the average price of 
butter across the country would be 
about 75 cents a pound. 

Both Mr. Bowles and Mr. Anderson 
have taken fighting stands. Stabilization 
Director John C. Collet will have to 
umpire the dispute and decide how 
much you will pay for butter — when 
you get it. 

What’s Behind It: Much of the butter 
shortage stems from the fact that there 
is no ceiling price on cream. Dairy 
farmers prefer to use their milk to make 
cream, ice cream, and other products. 
Price Administrator Bowles maintains 
that a higher ceiling on butter will not 
increase the supply, but it will increase 
the pressure on the already weakened 
defense against runaway inflation. 
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Kim Koo 


In 1895 the Japanese minister to 
Korea ordered his military attachés to 
murder Korea’s clever Empress Min. 
The Japanese did so by slaughtering 
the queen’s guards and ladies in wait- 
ing, cutting down the empress, and 
burning her in kerosene. A young Ko- 
rean aristocrat by the name of Kim Koo 
promptly made up his mind to avenge 
the queen. The next time he saw one 
of the Jap murderers, he grabbed him 
and strangled him with his bare hands. 
Then on a nearby wall, Kim Koo listed 
the reasons for his vengeance, along 
with his name and address. 

Today Kim Koo, now 70, is Korea’s 
most respected statesman. He represents 
aland with a 5,000-year-old civilization. 
This nation was occupied by the enemy 
longer than any other (since 1910). For 
years Chairman of the Korean Provi- 
sional Government in Exile in China, 
he now is back in Korea trying to unite 
Korea’s fifty-odd political parties into a 
stable government. 

To do this he is trying to find a mid- 
dle way between his own Provisional 
Government party, the People’s Repub- 
lic party, Communist party, Democratic 
party, and Nationalist party. 

Kim Koo embodies Korea’s long fight 
for independence. After the Empress 
Min affair, he was condemned to death, 
but his sentence was commuted to im- 
Prisonment by the Korean emperor. 

In prison he was converted from 
Confucianism to Christianity. He es- 
taped to the mountains disguised as a 
Buddhist priest, anc traveled through 
Korea urging independence and mod- 
‘mization. Hounded by Japanese 
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agents, he was tortured twice and made 
to work at hard labor on trumped-up 
charges. ~After Japanese seizure of 
Korea in 1910, he was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Intelligence Service by the 
exile Provisional Government of Korea 
in China. 


Paul Guillumette 


Kim Koo 


Paul-Henri Spaak 
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John R. Steelman 


John Steelman 


When President Truman went yacht- 
ing recently in order to write undis- 
turbed his labor speech to the nation, 
he took with him his labor adviser. 
Surprisingly enough, this man was not 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. In- 
stead, it was John R. Steelman, Direc- 
tor of the Conciliation Service of the 
Labor Department. 

Since 1937 Steelman has been “fire 


chief” of the U. S. labor front. Yearly - 


he put out about 4,000 labor-manage- 
ment “blazes” that threatened our 
economy. Skillfully he settled 90 per 
cent of the thousands of contract dis- 
agreements and strikes which flared up 
in the natfon. 

A 200-pound six-footer, husky “Doc” 
Steelman looks more like a lumberjack 
than a professor. Actually he’s been 
both. Born on an Arkansas farm, he 
finished secondary school in time to be- 
come a corporal at the end of World 
War I. Determined to get a good edu- 








cation, he made enough money as a 
logger, sawmill hand, wheat harvester, 
book peddler, and waiter to support 
himself at four colleges. After getting a 
Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina, he taught sociology and eco- 
nomics at Alabama College. There he 
met and impressed ex-Labor Secretary 
“Ma” Perkins, who soon made him Con- 
ciliation Director. 

Eager, brisk, and genial, Steelman 
sometimes works steadily at his desk for 
60 hours. Since he makes about 100 
phone calls a day, he had to have a 
special telephone made because he got 
“phone-arm cramp.” After resigning as 
conciliator last fall, he started a public 
relations business. He advised Labor 
Secretary Swellenbach but broke with 
him and became Truman’s labor ad- 
viser. 


Paul-Henri Spaak 


After heated argument, 51 nations 
elected as President of the UNO Gen- 
eral Assembly a crack tennis player and 
statesman, Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium. The Russians, who backed Nor- 
way’s Foreign Minister Trygve Lie for 
the post, strongly opposed Spaak. This 
is natural, for Spaak not only is a friend 
of Britain’s and a promoter of eco- 
nomic-security ties between western 
European nations, but also is a staunch 
Socialist. Although of necessity he co- 
operates with the few Communists in 
the Belgium government, he has always 
fought communism. 

Spaak’s father was a well known poet 
and director of the Brussels Opera. His 
mother, an active Socialist, was Bel- 
gium’s first woman senator. And his 
uncle ence was Prime Minister. When 
the Germans invaded Belgium in World 
War I, Spaak was only 15 and too 
young to fight. But two years later he 
was captured and interned when he 
tried to cross the Dutch border to join 
the Belgian army at the front. Law 
school at the famous University of 
Brussels followed the war, and Spaak 
set a brilliant record as a lawyer. 

At 33, a young and fiery orator, 
Spaak was elected Socialist Deputy for 
Brussels to the Belgian Parliament, and 
on the side was co-editor of a revolu- 
tionary weekly. As Foreign Minister in 
1935, Spaak urged Belgian neutrality 
and withdrew his country from mu- 
tual-aid agreements with France and 
Britain, After Germany rolled over 
Belgium in 1940, Spaak went to France, 
was interned, finally escaped to Portu- 
gal and Britain. 

Last spring he was the Belgian dele- 
gate and a commission chairman at the 
UNO meeting in San Francisco, 
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HE light planes of peace are 
rolling off the assembly lines 


by the thousands —at Piper, 
Culver, Taylorcraft, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, Republic, Aer- 


onca, and many other factories. 

All are and_ beautiful 
ships —a pride to own and a 
joy to fly. The differences be- 
tween them are in kind, rather 
than in quality. There are land- 
planes, seaplanes, and amphib- 
ians. There are conventional 
three-control planes, and uncon- 
ventional two-control jobs like 


sleek 


the Ercoupe and the new Vul- 
tee Model “V.” 

There are high-wing, mid- 
wing, and low-wing planes. 
There are single-seaters, two- 
seaters, and family planes seat- 
ing four or more passengers. 
And, of course, there are dif- 
ferences in cost and in upkeep. 

The four planes shown on 
this page are strong contenders 
for pilot popularity. They, and 
others like them, are destined 
to darken the skies over the 
U. S. in the air age. 
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EPUBLIC’S Seabee (RC-3) 

is an amphibian, with room 
for pilot and three passengers. 
The Seabee cruises at 102 
m.p.h., but can be stepped up 
to 120 m.p.h. if you're in a 
hurry. This trim amphibian 
uses up only 400 feet of run- 
way to take off on land, 1,000 
feet when taking off from water. 
It will climb at the rate of 720 
feet per minute, and has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 12,000 feet. Cruis- 


ing range of the Seabee is only 
520 miles, and its fuel con- 
sumption is high — 13.5 gallons 
per hour. Price of the Seabee is 
surprisingly low — $3,995 F.A.F. 
(Fly Away Factory). 

The Seabee is powered by a 
212 h.p. aircooled Franklin en- 
gine, and a pusher prop located 
behind the cabin. Wheels are 


retr:'ted when the Seabee 
mak ater landing, or when 
it is t 
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AYLORCRAFT’S BC12D is a 

two-place model, side-by-side 
personal plane. The highwing 
T’craft was one of the most 
popular of pre-war light planes, 
and now gives better perform- 
ance than ever. It will take off, 
with full load, after a run of 
850 feet, climb at 600 feet per 
minute, and cruise at 95 m.p.h. 
Top speed of the new T’craft is 
105 m.p.h. Fuel consumption is 
low. The T’craft will give 23 


miles for each gallon of gas. 


But its range is also low — only 
378 miles. Service ceiling of 
this 65 h.p. utility plane is set 
at 11,000 feet — enough allti- 
tude for almost anyone. 

With its low landing speed 
of 40 mp.h., the T’craft will 
continue to be an ideal ship for 
flight instruction and for sports- 
man pilots. It is priced at $2,295 
and is fairly economical to op- 
erate. You'll see lots of T’craft. 





















ULVER’S Model “V” is a 

two-place, high-speed per- 
sonal plane which may make 
light plane history. Culver does 
not want to quote definite per- 
formance figures until the plane 
is certified by the CAA. But 
they say that the Model “V” is 
faster than the old Culver — 
which puts its top speed at 
more than 140 m.p.h.! Cruising 
range is better than 720 miles. 


This sleek, 


low-wing mono- 


plane features tricycle landing 
gear, retractable in flight. But 
the most talked about feature of 
the “V” is its amazing Simpli- 
Fly control system. On the dash- 
board of each Culver is a com- 
pletely new flight instrument 
simply marked TAKE OFF, 
CLIMB, CRUISE, APPROACH, 
and GLIDE CONTROL. The 
pilot need only turn a dial to 
select any of these. The “V” is 
priced at $3,500. 
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©onsolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 











Pace Yan ED VULTEE’S 


Stinson Voyager 150 is an 


excellent “family plane.” It 
seats four comfortably, in a 
soundproofed cabin. Able to 


cruise at 125 m.p.h., the Stin- 
son Voyager will do 133 m.p.h. 
if you advance the throttle. Its 
other performance figures are 
just as good. The Voyager will 
“grab sky” at the rate of 770 
feet per minute, and keep grab- 
bing until there are 14,000 feet 


of it under you. A full tank 
will give you a 500-mile range. 
Gas consumption is fair. 

The Voyager, in spite of its 
150 h.p. engine, is as quiet to 
ride in as your family car. The 
radio receiver on the Voyager is 
equipped with a dome loud 
speaker, and the whole family 
can enjoy Jack Benny or help 
pick up the radio “beam”= 
whichever they prefer. Price of 
the Voy ger is $5,000 F.A.F. 
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ALL of you who have 
had a dose of flu and 
have felt as though a 

steam roller had flattened 

you out, January and Feb- 
ruary 1946 are months to 
remember. For during 


Epidemics of influenza 
seem to occur in 33-week 
cycles every other year. 
So far, there is no per- 
manent preventive for the 
flu. The sulfas and peni- 
cillin don’t seem to get to 





these two months influenza 
vaccines go on sale to the 
general public for the first 
time. : 

What is influenza? The 
commonest type is a dis- 
ease that attacks your nose, 
throat, and lungs. Other 
types hit your stomach and 
intestines. Some types act 
like poisons, damaging the 
liver and intestines. 

For many years doctors 
thought that influenza was 
caused by bacteria. But in 
1933 three English scien- 
tists discovered that a virus 
was to blame. They called 
this virus A. No one knows 
whether a virus is a living 
or non-living substance, It 
is so small that it slips 
right through filters which 
hold back bacteria. In or- 
der to multiply, viruses must tag along 
with living cells. In 1940, two U.S. doc- 
tors — T. P. Magill and T. Francis, Jr. — 
independently found another influenza 
virus, called “B.” There are still other 
influenza viruses, not yet identified, 
which cause the milder types of influ- 
enza wrongly called “cat fever.” 

Influenzas A and B have about the 
same symptoms and account for three 
quarters of all influenza cases. Having 
one type does not protect you from the 
other type. This explains why you some- 
times can have a new influenza attack a 
few weeks after recovering from a pre- 
vious attack. 


Influenza Tests 


In order to tell the two influenzas 
apart, you either have to make compli- 
cated blood and saliva tests or examine 
these body fluids under the electron 
microscope. 

This most powerful of all microscopes 
uses electrons instead of light and en- 
ables scientists to photograph viruses 
for the first time. Influenzas A and B 
look like kidney beans and eggs re- 
spectively when posing for an electron 
microscope portrait. B virus is about 125 
millionths of an inch in diameter. The 
A’s are smaller. 

The viruses are spread by virus-laden 
sneeze or cough droplets. These invisible 
‘virus bombs” float in the air for miles, 
can be carried by dust, or can remain 
on blankets and clothes for two weeks. 
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Navy men inhaling vaporized serum 
during an anti-influenza experiment. 
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Injecting flu virus into a horse. 











first base. Meanwhile, here 
are some influenza treat- 
ments doctors have up 
their sleeves: 

Aerosols: Since the flu 
virus hitches a ride on dust 
in the air, why not steri- 
lize the air? This is being 
done more and more with 
odorless propylene glycol 
aerosol sprays in hospitals, 
army barracks, and schools. 

Immune serum: The 
U. S. Navy’s Commander 
A. P. Krueger has devel- 
oped a serum that can be 
inhaled (see picture) into 
the lungs as a fine mist 
which blitzes any influenza 
virus you may breathe in 
for four days. The serum 
is prepared by injecting 
influenza viruses A and B 
into fertile chick eggs and 
drawing off the fluid around the chick 
embryo after two days. The fluid is shot 
into the veins of horses. In their blood 
the horses bdild up antibodies — chemi- 
cals which fight the influenza. The 
horses’ antibodies then are drawn off 
and used as the serum. 

Vaccine: The vaccines now available 
to the public for the first time are barely 
out of the experimental stage. But they 
were tried out by the Army in the epi- 
demic of ’43-'44. Thousands of soldiers 
training at eight U. S. universities were 
vaccinated. The result was that about 
75 per cent of them were protected for 
six months to a year. 


S. Navy Phot 


Use of Vaccines 


Developed by Dr. W. M. Stanley, dis- 
coverer of viruses, and by Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., the vaccines are produced 
from infected chicken embryo fluid 
made harmless by treating it with for- 
maldehyde. The vaccines, good against 
both types A and B, must be given at 
least 10 days before the person is ex- 
posed to flu, to give the body time to 
build up germ-fighting agents in the 
blood under the stimulus of the vaccines. 

Substance X: The U. S. number one 
influenza man, Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., 
collected nasal discharges from cold suf- 
ferers. He found that half of the dis- 
charges contained an unknown sub- 
stance X, which kills type A influenza 
in test tubes and protects mice against 
deadly flu doses. Nancy GENET 
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PAUL REVERE (1735-1818) 
"Handyman of the Revolution” 


we people think of Paul Revere, they think of Longfellow’s poem and 
a legendary figure on a horse. Revere was actually an earnest patriot 
who served his country not only as a hard-riding messenger, but also as a 
skilled craftsman, mechanic, inventor, and industrial pioneer. : 
At the age of 13, Revere began learning the silversmith trade from his 
father. His tankards, trays, and coffee pots soon earned him a reputation 
as the best silversmith in America. He also did copper engraving, and drew 
many political cartoons to stir up the colonists against Britain. Revere’s 
famous ride to Lexington and Concord was only one of many he took as a 
dispatch messenger for the Boston Committee’ of Correspondence. 
=f — Revere was 65 when he set up the first mill to roll sheet copper in 
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ARRY was running from the police. 
Because he had no idea of what he 
would be accused he was filled with 
an unknown terror that gave speed to 
his legs. Even black Sambo, his small 
and woolly dog, seemed to sense his 
alarm; for, instead of his usual pro- 
cedure of circling around his master 
and parking at every step, he ran with 
his ears back, his tongue out, his paws 
beating a rhythmic tattoo at Larry’s 
heels. 

Across the railroad tracks they fled 
and, dodging between two freight cars 
on a siding, gained the wharves on the 
Mississippi's bank. Here a board walk 
flanked the cargo sheds which, stretch- 
ing along the levee, hid the river from 
sight. Through an open door Larry 
glimpsed great bales of cotton piled 
almost up to the roof of corrugated 
iron. New Orleans was shipping her 
abundant crops of sugar and cotton, 
and here on the embankment the boy 
hoped to find a refuge. 

“Hey, dere, yo’ speed wagon,” a steve- 
dore called after him, “whut fuh yo’-all 
tun so fas’?” 

Although Larry did not pause to 
reply, the question struck home, With 
surprise he realized for the first time 
that, day by day for this last week, he 
had been rushing headlong into just 
such a predicament as this. And yet 
how high and glorious his hopes had 
been when he had come to this 
Southern city in search of work! After 
his life on a Texas ranch he had found 
himself ensnared by the charm of the 
old French quarter below Canal Street 
-by the walled gardens of tropical 
luxuriance, by the houses with their 
iron balconies jutting out over the 
pavements, by the Cathedral Square 
where he and Sambo had _lolled 
through the heat of the afternoons. 
But he had found no work, and his 
Money was gone. For three days this 
tout policeman had been eyeing him 
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with suspicious glances. The boy even 
fancied he could read those looks: 
Vagrant, hobo, bum, you’d better come 
along with me. 

Larry peered back over his shoulder. 
Now that his pursuer was more than a 
block behind he decided that he could 
slow up a bit. Why hadn't he left the 
city the day before, as he had planned? 
Merely because he was reluctant to go 
home and admit his failure he had got 
himself into this mess. And Sambo, too, 
was in danger; for a restaurant keeper 
had warned him that, without a New 
Orleans license tag, his dog might be 
picked up at any moment by the 
pound man. Larry bit his lip sharply. 
The thought flashed into his mind that 
he should have turned and faced this 
officer when the man had started to 
follow him just ten minutes ago in the 
Rue Royale. Fear, however, had taken 
possession of him. In the panic of that 
moment he made his great mistake — 
he ran. 

As he sped along the deserted board 
walk, cheered by the patter of Sambo’s 
feet close at his heels, he cast furtive 
glances into each of the shadowy cargo 
sheds which they passed. _ 

He slipped down a side lane, dim 
and sheltered, only to be brought up 
short a moment later by the corrugated- 
iron wall of the building. His heart 
sank within him, for he knew by the 
faint echo of the policeman’s footsteps 





that the man was rounding the corner 
in hot pursuit. 

Sambo was the first to discover a 
way out of their blind alley. He van- 
ished into a narrow space between 
cargo and wall. Larry found that, by 
sidling along crab fashion, he could 
follew. He had entered a dark chasm 
not more than a foot wide, left prob- 
ably so that the huge doors could slide 
open on the riverside. His progress was 
slow; but he had the consolation of 
knowing that his fat pursuer could 
never enter this passage. When, a sec- 
ond later, he heard a shout far behind 
him at the opening, his heart leaped 
madly in his throat. Could the man see 
him moving along this dim recess? 
Would he circle the mound of cotton 
stacked bale on bale and meet him on 
the far side? “ 

In desperation he looked upward. If 
only he could climb up atop this pile 
he might be able to hide there, safe 
from discovery. The bales of cotton, 
burlap-covered, rose straight as a wall 
to the roof perhaps twenty feet above 
him. Alone, he might scale that height; 
but the necessity of carrying Sambo 
made it impossible. Though his mind 
was clouded by misgivings, he judged 
there was only one thing to do. He 
went on, 

Soon he came to a spot where the 
narrow alley widened toward the top. 
The bales had apparently been piled 
by careless hands. Looking closely, he 
perceived that they fell away above 
like mammoth stairs leading upward. 
Joyfully he whispered to Sambo. Here 
the men must have climbed up and 
down. Stooping, he picked up the dog 
in his arms and sprang onto the smooth 
burlap of a bale. Sambo licked his 
hand in gratitude; his eyes glistened 
like shoe buttons in the faint light. 
Halfway up, the stairs grew steeper. 
He now had to climb step by step, lift- 
ing Sambo up ahead of him, then fol- 
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wing with his fingers fastened round 
the of the bales. Sambo, looking 
down at him from above, whimpered 
in fear. A second later, however, he 
leaped up the few remaining steps to 
the top, where he jumped about and 
whined encouragement to his master. 
Larry followed, his eyes alight with 
hope. 

He decided to move on at once. 
Bending low to keep from hitting his 
head on the beams of the sloping roof 
he ran. Sambo, somewhat uncertain of 
this strange turf beneath his feet, trotted 
warily along at his side. Their footfalls 
were noiseless, but the immense bales, 
bound tightly with thin strips of tin, 
were slippery underfoot. Ahead for at 
least a hundred yards stretched the 
pile. At the far edge a stream of light 
revealed the fact that there another 
door lay open on the riverside. Larry 
knew that if he peered over that far 
edge he would be able to see whether 
or not the way lay clear before him. 
He increased his speed, jumping in long, 
swinging strides across the crevices be- 
tween the bales. Then disaster over- 
took him. His right foot slipped. He fell. 

Flat on his face he sprawled, his foot 
caught in a cleft between two solid 
burlap walls. For the length of a dozen 
heartbeats he lay there, while a sharp 
pain shot through his ankle. His lips 
closed tightly to keep back a cry of 
agony. 

Sambo came to a sudden halt, and 
began to growl with sullen intensity, 
the hair along his spine rising stiffly. 

“Say, brother, what’s your hurry?” 

The words, spoken in a loud, gruff 
tone sent a wave of sheer terror over 
Larry. Looking in the direction of the 
voice, he saw not more than five feet 
from him the reclining figure of a huge 
man who had evidently been rudely 
awakened. 

“Say,” went on the would-be sleeper 
in a tone of reproach, “youse almost 
stumbled over me. Why don’t you look 
where you're going?” 

Larry rose on one elbow. “I’m mighty 
sorry,” he managed at last to stammer; 
“I was just running.” 

“Yeah. It looks like you was.” The 
man’s rough-hewn face, dark with bris- 
tles, broke into an amused grin. “Some- 
thing after you?” 

Larry nodded. “Oh, I was just play- 
ing a little game of hide-’n’-seek with a 
friend of mine.” 

“You don’t tell me!” There was a skep- 
tical note in the man’s reply. Abruptly 
he sat up. On his dark, unkempt hair 
lay a black engineer's cap; a blue shirt, 
open at the throat. displayed a muscular 
neck and an immense breadth of shaggy 
chest. “Say, that’s a ugly purp you got 
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there. Does he always stick with you, 
no matter how high you climbs?” 

“Yes, he never leaves me.” 

“Just like a barnacle to a rock, huh?” 

“He won't bite,” Larry explained, as 
he struggled to his feet. “Reckon I 
better move on.” 

The next jnstant he was brought back 
to his knees again by the throbbing 
pain in his right ankle. His face went 
white. 

“Hurt your ankle, huh?” asked the 
man with a hint of concern in his voice. 
“Well, you better rest here awhile. 
Your friend’ll help you, won’t he?” 

Larry shot him a quick glance. “Sure, 
he'll help me all right.” 

“Lucky he’s a friend, kid. Now if it 
was the police after you —” 

“The police!” Larry echoed. 

“Yeah, the police is mighty hostile 
here.” 

On a sudden impulse Larry decided 
to confide in this man, “Suppose it was 
the police after me —” 
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The seaman drew up his knees and 
locked his thick hairy hands about 
them. “What youse done, kid, to git the 
cops after you?” 

Unflinchingly the boy’s gaze met 
those dark piercing eyes, which seemed 
the only kind features in the brutal face. 
“T ain’t done nothing,” Larry explained. 
“Honest, I ain't. I was just looking 
round for a job — then the cops started 
after me. I got scared.” He paused and 
put one arm about Sambo’s woolly 
neck, 

“Yeah, I know that feeling,” con- 
fessed the man. “I came ashore, after 
a three months’ voyage and wanted to 
celebrate a little; then I wakes up next 
morning to find myself in jail. For get- 
ting into a cafe fight, they tells me. 
Just got out this morning, when the 
skipper of my ship bails me out. You 
see, we shoves off this afternoon.” 

The seaman, long of limb and lithe 
of movement, rose to his feet with a 
yawn; his great bulk loomed up to the 





beams of the roof. He spread his legs 


wide apart and stuck his hands into 
the pockets of his black jeans. “Look 
here, kid, we can’t let the bulls git you 
like this. We gotta hide you.” He 
looked quickly around. “Come over 
here,” he added, pointing to one side 
where there Was a narrow cleft be- 
tween two bales. “Think you can 
squeeze in there?” 

Larry’s eyes grew bright. “I reckon I 
might.” 

“Move pronto, then. Lay down flat. 
Better take that barnacle dog with you. 
If the bulls come up here I'll tell ’em 
you went on down.” 

With lips pressed tightly together, 
the boy limped across to the crevice. 
He dropped flat and wedged his body 
into the small dark aperture until only 
his shoulder was visible. Into the space 
behind his knees he dragged the re- 
luctant Sambo, who showed his disap- 
proval of this strange behavior by a 
reverberating growl. 

“Keep quiet,” the boy whispered. He 
lay on his left side, almost crushed by 
the relentlessly hard bales. 

“Good.” The seaman grunted in sat- 
isfaction. “Jus’ draw that shoulder o’ 
yourn in a little and keep that barnacle 
dog’s head outa sight. That’s better. 
Now, don’t let the purp make no noise.” 

At Larry’s low word of thanks, the 
man went some distance down the 
mound. The boy heard him seat him- 
self. As the minutes slowly passed the 
narrow prison grew more uncomfort- 
able. Sambo’s warm body, snuggled 
close to Larry’s knees, gave the boy a 
sense of security; the silky black head 
rested on his thigh. The little fellow 
made no sound, but his eyes darted 
suspicious glances here and there. 

Presently a shout thundered against 
the roof. Larry’s pulse beat » tumultu- 
ous tattoo in his ears. That gruff voice 
rang out in a tone of authority. The 
policeman had succeeded in climbing 
up onto the stack of cargo. 

“Hey there, wake up! The officer was 
coming close now. “Seen anyone up 
here?” 

“What's that?” the seaman answered 
with a yawn. “Jus’ taking a little nap, 
officer. My ship’s the Creole Trader out 
there. We'll be shovin’ off in a couple 
of hours.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Bilge Murphy! Well, 
when did you get out of the jug?” 

“Oh-oh! So youse is one of my friends 
what gave me free board and lodging 
for three days! I certainly am popular 
in New Orleans, ain’t I?” 

Larry heard the officer chuckle be- 
tween deep gasps for breath. “Sure, 
Bilge,” he went on; “we always look 
(Continued on page 26) 
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DELMAR’S THE NAME 


Senator Claghorn, that cornfed con- 
gressman with “the south in his mouth,” 
is the Number One hit on today’s Laugh 
Parade. He’s the whitehaired boy on 
Fred Allen’s show (NBC — Sun. at 8:30 
p.m.). His trick is saying a few words 
and then backing up to say them over 
again. His catch phrase, “That was a 
joke, son, a joke, I say!” has everybody 
doing imitations. Senator Claghorn is 
strictly South of the Mason-Dixon line 
in his habits. He drinks only from Dixie 





cups, sees only Ann Sothern movies, 
wears a Kentucky derby, and wouldn't | 
be caught dead in a Union suit. | 

The creator of Senator Claghorn is 
Kenny Delmar, announcer and part time | 
actor. The Senator is only four months | 
old on the airwaves, but he was actually | 
dreamed up sixteen years ago. Delmar 
met a Texas cattleman who exercised 
the Senator’s tricks of speech and never 
let anyone slip a word in edgewise. 
From then on Delmar entertained his 
friends with his Claghorn act. | 

Kenny Delmar is as versatile and busy | 
as Senator Claghorn is loudmouthed. He 
acts as announcer for the RCA show, | 
the Hit Parade, Eddie Cantor, Danny | 
Kaye, and Fred Allen. He would like 
to play a Greek character sometime be- | 
cause his grandfather was a Greek 
named Efstradtiadis—and that’s no 
joke, son! 


STAR STUFF 


January ushered in another big name! 
program. It’s Hollywood Star Time| 
(CBS — Sun. at 2:30 p.m.), and it fea- 
tures top movie talent in air adaptations 
of screen hits. The opening gun on Janu- 
ary 6th starred Tyrone Power in Seventh 
Heaven. General Motors Corporation, | 
the sponsor, promises as future produc- | 
tions such hits as Ox Bow Incident, Holy | 
Matrimony, and Junior Miss. 


NOISY 


What does it take to be a sound-| 
effects technician? The following list, all 
ef which were reproduced on a thirty- 
minute broadcast of a recent Transat- 
lantic Call (CBS — Sun. at 12:30 p.m.) 
will give you an idea. 

An English nightingale; a ball hit by 
a tennis racket; an automobile horn; a 
pistol shot; anti-aircraft fire; churchbells; 
the fluttering of wings: wine bubbling 
ina keg; the changing of the guard at 
Buckingham Palace; an Australian Koo- 

Skabura bird. 


4 4 (All program hours listed are E.S.T.) 












































8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


8 CASH AWARDS 
. 36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below —if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3< 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | yuu do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. x of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild dra sings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close" July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


i 
| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
1 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors d D N & 
Bl £-> etroit a Aichi yan 
y 
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FOREIGN SERVICE MAP MAKER CLERGYMAN 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Vocational Editor 


_ | a Would you like a career in foreign service, the clergy, map-making or teaching? 
OTEM POLES have meanings—they = § : Would you like to be a designer, librarian, archaeologist, archivist or museum 
say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to | BAM worker? Then don’t think history is just a mass of useless dates. Many of today’s 


figure out. It’s called “‘The Success of | Bam ‘ ie : : 2 
wees =o occupations depend on a knowledge of historical events. Dig deeper into history! 
Oswald O.”—reading from bottom up. : _ ° 





Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 

down on the bottom. His hair’s dry and 
won’t stay in place. Yesterday his friends 
called him ‘“‘broom-head.” 


Oswald is now on his way to the top. 
Noticethat he is making the famous Wild- | 
root Finger Nail (F-N) Test « which tells | 
when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Oswald is really tops now! That spot Tex THOUSAND acres is a lot of It required 25.8 miles of travel and 



























of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning | ranch and, according to 16-year-old lifting of 27 tons of water. 
keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, | Joyce Murphy, there’s a lot of work Joyce then drew up a plan for sim- 
ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. to be done on one that size. Joyce  plifying the problem. She recommended 


; _ |ought to know. She lives on a 10,000- using modern laundry facilities and 
%* You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail | ...¢ ranch near Wolf Creek, Montana, methods. Result: elimination of most of 


ee eeee Secabalines dane ut dtp tase a and has done her share of work in the _ the present travel and lifting and a sav- 
scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask . ‘ ‘ 
for it today at your barber or drug counter. Joyce isn’t lazy and she Joves ranch 4-H Club record book is complete with 


Or for 210 daytrial supply send 10c to Dept. | life. But who wants to do more work sketches illustrating her plan for better 


SM-B, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. | than is necessary? laundry methods, thus lightening the 
When she heard, through her 4-H work about the home. 

Club, about the Better Methods Elec- End Result: Joyce won the state 

aise SAYS" tric Contest sponsored by the Westing- championship in the contest, the trip 


house Educational Foundation, Joyce to Chicago with all expenses paid. There 


ade saw her chance to kill three birds with she competed with 40 other state 
2 y 7 THIS min one stone: win a trip to Chicago to the champions and won one of the six $200 


National 4-H Club Congress, win a Westinghouse scholarships. And her 







JY $200 scholarship offered by the West- family have promised to modernize the 

apap inghouse Foundation— and cut down ranch by Joyce’s plan as soon as possible. 
: AND TUNE IN: l AebeedthAe | on her home work. Now a student at Helene High School 
The Woody Herman CREAM-OIL First, Joyce made a study of the Mur- about 50 miles from the ranch, Joyce 


Show every Friday ' eennmusa 
aight on 183 ABC day Fi 
(Blue) Network Sta- 
tions. 


WILDROOT CREAM- OIL 


phys’ number-one housekeeping prob- _ lives in town during the week and goes 
lem — the laundry. Her study showed home weekends. In addition to being 
that, with four in the family and two an active 4-H Club member, she’s tal- 









of 174 hours and 10 minutes per year. her “major” in college. 





| home and around the ranch. ing of at least 28 hours per year. Her | 
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Teen-Age Maestro 


Rowan Taylor, composer, conductor. 


AN a high school boy write a full 
length symphony, and have it played? 
Young Rowan Taylor has done just that. 
He got off to a flying musical start last 
August at the National Music Camp 
when he conducted the premiere of his 
first (Mormon) symphony. 

Rowan composed and revised the 
score during his senior year in Alham- 
bra (California) High School. It at- 
tracted favorable comment from. all 
sides and was later recorded by a select 
group of student musicians. 

“The symphony,” Rowan explains, 
‘is actually a suite, or tone poem, in 
four movements. Its theme is the Mor- 
mon people. I come from a long line of 
prominent Mormons. My ancestors were 
with the first group to enter Utah with 
Brigham Young almost a century ago. 
Pride in my membership in the church 
and my religious beliefs inspired me to 
compose a musical work glorifying my 
people.” 

Rowan started piano lessons at six 
but only recently began composition. 

Describing his early _ struggles, 
Rowan says, “I started to compose be- 
fore studying music theory. It wasn’t 
a easy as I had expected.” Later he 
took a few months’ work in harmony, 
counterpoint and form with Dr. Frank- 
lin Madsen. Since then, he has con- 
tinued to teach himself. 

When he is not teaching or selling 
struments and music at a music shop 
m Los Angeles, Rowan conducts a 
tamber orchestra of twenty pieces. 
We play all types of music, from clas- 
ical works to present-day novelty num- 
ets,” Rowan. says. “In most cases I 
tanscribe the scores especially for the 
foup. Our concerts are presented in 
Mhambra High School Auditorium.” 

Naturally, Rowan wants “to become 





best composer and conductor that I 
Msibly can” and to be able to work 
ds this ambition full-time. 
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Get in the groove with your schoolmates 
... get a mew Conn and join the school 
band! You'll have more fun, more travel, 
more adventure—you'll go places and do 
things—you'll make more friends and be 
more popular than ever before. 

FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 
The thrilling new book, “Fun and Popu- 
larity Through Music,”’ illustrated below, 
* tells how you can ‘‘step out with the popu- 
» lar group”... how you can enjoy the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which music 
training provides ... how you can even 
play your way through college, as thou- 
sands of others have done! Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send post- 
card or coupon below, today! 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., 220 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send FREE Book, “Fue 
and Popularity Through Music.” 


Name 














Woody Herman’s all-American “‘Herd,” first $1,000,000-band in history. 


SHARPS AND FLATS 
tf Good +++ Better + +++ Best 


#+Some Sunday Morning (Ma- 
jestic) by Louis Prima Orch. Louis’ 
growl vocal and trumpet solo give this 
pop tune a neat lift. 

# Little Jazz Boogie (Decca) by Roy 
Eldridge Orch. Little Jazz tries to make 


a mountain out of a mole-hill. Does 


better on the second side, ++Em- 
braceable You. 
##HEccentric and ++7Blues 


(Blue Note) by Art Hodes Trio. Defi- 
nitely one of the year’s top discs. Hodes 
on piano, Kaminsky on trumpet and 


a. sig 


Moore on drums do terrific things with 
Eccentric, slowing up the beat and add- 
ing a lot of interesting kicks. Moore 
takes charge of Blues with a long, ex- 
citing vocal. Kaminsky at his best on 
both sides. 

+ Queer Street (Columbia) by Count 
Basie Orch. Take the Count’s nice piano 
out of this and you have little left. 

+Symphony (Decca) by Bing 
Crosby. Der Bingle puts over the lyrics 
of this pot-boiler in drag tempo. 

stHop, Skip and Jump (Majestic) by 
the Five DeMarco Sisters. A nice jump 
number chirped in typical DeMarco 
fashion and backed Chicago-style by 
Bud Freeman’s Orch. 





DO YOU LIVE IN 


F you do, here’s your chance to prove 

that small towns are OK! How? 

On May 13 Senior Scholastic wiii pub- 
lish a special issue on SMALL TOWNS. 
In our dictionary a small town will be 
anything smaller than 10,000 human 
souls, and bigger than two houses and 
a general store at the crossroads. So if 
you live in any town of less than 10,000 
population (even if you live on a farm 
in the open country, you probably go to 
school in the village, so we'll let you in), 
you’re eligible for this contest. Kids who 
live in cities like Detroit or Los Angeles, 
Waco, Texas, or Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
Bangor, Maine, or Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, must stay strictly out of this. 

What do you do? Just write us a letter 
—not less than 200 words, nor more 
than 500 — on WHAT | LIKE (or DON’T 
LIKE) ABOUT MY HOME TOWN. 

We don't take it for granted that 
everybody likes a small town — in fact 
we know from experience that a lot of 
people want to get away from them. But 
we want to find out why. What's good or 


A SMALL TOWN? 


bad about your small town? Why do you 
prefer to live there (if you do)? What 
would you change about it if you could? 
What are its best points — the things that 
are unique about your town, that make it 
stand out from others? Or what have you 
seen somewhere else that your town 
could take a lesson from? Whatever you 
think about it, set it down honestly and 
give definite facts and examples. 

For the best letter, as above, on your 
home town, received by April 1, 1946, 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will pay $25 in 
cash. For the second best, $15. For the 
third best, $10. For the next ten, $2.00 
each. The Editors of Scholastic will be 
the judges. Their decision is final. Ad- 
dress: SMALL TOWNS Contest, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Your letter must bear your 
name and address,. the name of your 
school, grade, and teacher, and the 
name and size of your town. The prize- 
winning results will be published in the 
May 13 issue. Remember the closing 
date — April 1. 





ICKING an all-American jazz band 

is silly — but a lot of fun. Everybody's 
doing it these days — jazz mags, school 
papers, disc jockeys, and piano movers. 

We say it’s silly because jazz is a 
matter of individual taste. What's sirloin 
to one jazz fan may be third-grade ham- 
burger to another. Take Dizzy Gillespie, 
for instance. His rooters call Dizzy “the 
21st Century Gabriel.” Others (and 
we're among ’em) say he blows a horn 
like an acrobat, not an artist. 

But picking ’em is still fun, so here's 
our All-American Jazz Band for 1946: 


Cootie Williams, trumpet 
Jack Teagarden, trombone 
Johnny Hodges, alto sex 
Coleman Hawkins, tenor sax 
Benny Goodman, clarinet 
Teddy Wilson, piano 

Oscar Moore, guitar 

Sid Catlett, drums 

Slam Stewart, bass 

Lionel Hampton, vibes 

Duke Ellington, arranger 
Woody Herman, band 

Louis Armstrong, male vocalist 
Billie Holiday, female vocalist 


Any arguments? Hey, who threw that 
sax! Remember, we said jazz, not swing, 
band. That eliminates Harry James, 
Tommy Dorsey, Charlie Spivak, 
Vaughan Monroe. 

What’s the matter with the James 
trumpet? Nothing —if you like sweet 
swing. The same goes for the Dorsey 
trombone. Harry and Tommy can play 
jazz with the best of ‘em — when they 
want to. But they usually play swing. 

What’s the difference between jazz 
and swing? Jazz is looser, unarranged 
for the most part. The musician uses 
all his imagination and technical ability. 
He takes a theme and embroiders it 
with all the feeling and skill he cai 
muster. Naturally this doesn’t always 
come off. But when it does, you have 
something worth listening to. 

Swing is nearly always arranged. The 
men play the music exactly as it is 
written for them. One man usually does 
the arranging. That means 14 or 15 
men play a tune as one man commands. 

Some big bands, like the Ellington, 
Goodman and Herman outfits, happily 
combine jazz and swing. But they're ex- 
ceptional. 

In the band division, the most sen- 
sational rise of the year was furnished 
by Woody Herman. The Herman Herd 
made over $1,000,000 in 1945! Their 
best-selling platters included Caldonia, 
Apple Honey, Northwest Passage, and 
My Father's Moustache, Three of the 
Herd — Chubby Jackson, bass; Bill Hat 






ris, trombone; Dave Tough, drums=@ 


made most all-American bands. 


Jive Bombers 
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Press Association 


Safe! Meet teen-age Hank McGowan, 
youngest ump in big-time baseball. 


HEN batters in the Ohio State 
League turn to the umpire next 
summer and growl, “Yuh blind bum, 
yuh not even dry behind the ears!” — 
they may be stating a fact! 

That is, if Hank McGowan is behind 
the plate. Hank isn’t blind. But he is 
slightly dewy behind the ears. He is just 
18 years old! The Ohio State League 
signed him to a contract last Christmas. 
This makes him the youngest umpire in 
the history of big-time baseball. 

Hank, a senior at Newtown High 
School (New York), told us all about it 
the other day. “Baseball has always 
been my favorite sport,” he declared. 
“Ever since I was old enough to bat. I 
was a catcher. I could hit and field 
okay. But I was too slow. So I became 
an umpire.” 

“How did you get started?” we asked. 

He thought a while. “One Sunday 
three years ago, I went to watch a 
couple of big sandlot teams. The umpire 
never showed up. So I volunteered. I 
was only 15 at the time, and the players 
didn’t think I could do it. But they gave 
me a chance. 

“I did all right, too. There wasn’t 
a single argument. Right then and 
there, I decided umpiring was for me. 
It seemed a whole lot more fun than 
playing.” 

If Hank doesn’t look like an umpire, 
he acts like one. He is 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs 150 pounds. Underneath his nice 
wavy black hair are the biggest deep- 
blue eyes you ever saw. They look at 
you very steadily. And you know it 
would take a lot to get Hank excited. 

His big break came last summer. He 
got a job as office boy for the New York 
Giants. When the Giants were away, an 
American Legion team used the field. 
One day West Point arrived to play 
the Legionnaires. No one was around 
umpire. So Hank stepped up and got 
the job. 

He made good with a capital G. From 
then on, he became the Legion nine’s 
regular umpire. He umped over 100 
fames that summer. 

Hank didn’t know that Carl Hubbell, 
the Giants’ chief scout, often watched 

from the club-house in centerfield. 














day Carl pointed to the two teams 
M@the field and said, “There’s only one 











y out there who will make the big 


Little Boy Blue 





leagues some day — and that’s the um- 
pire!” 

When Frank Colley, the president 
of the Ohio State League, asked Hub- 
bell what he thought of Hank’s ability, 
Hubbell gave Hank a rousing recom- 
mendation. Colley then sent the young 
umpire a contract. 

Hank will start at $150 a month with 
all expenses paid. On July Ist, he will 
get a $25-a-month raise. 

“Won’t you be nervous, handling 
players nearly twice your age?” we 
asked. 

Hank looked at us pityingly. “Nerv- 
ous? I never get nervous. Why should 
IP I know the rules, and I’ve had 
three years’ experience. That ought to 
do.” 

Hank ran a hand over his face. He 
didn’t even have a baseball beard (nine 
whiskers on either side). “I always let 
my beard grow three or four days before 
a game,” he said. “I hate to be called a 
kid.” 

Hank’s big ambition is to umpire in 
the big leagues some day. At Newtown, 
he is a good student and a member of 
the service squad. He doesn’t like hot 
jazz or loud music. He goes for sweet 
swing. Harry James is his speed. He 
likes to dance—slow fox trots, no jitter- 
bug stuff. “Besides, that’s all she’s taught 
me so far.” 

“Who’s she?” we asked. 

“Tm not saying. I don’t go steady any- 
how. I’m too busy. I haven’t got time 
for girls.” 

“Have you any favorite actresses or 
actors?” we next asked. 

Hank thought a long while. “I just 
can’t think of any. I don’t go to the 
movies much. I'd rather see a musical 
show, like Carousel or Oklahoma, any 
day.” 

Hank is no radio fan either. The only 
program he listens to regularly is Bill 
Stern’s sports hour. “I almost died when 
he mentioned my name over the air last 
month,” Hank told us. 

His biggest thrill was appearing on 
Clem McCarthy’s radio program over 
N.B.C. 

During the winter, Hank referees 
basketball games. And very well, too. 
He works a game practically every 
night. On Sundays, he often works three 
or four games. 

Hank expects to go to college after 
graduating from Newtown. Right now, 
he’s interested in Ohio State University. 
He wants to become a physical educa- 
tion teacher. That way he can combine 
eoaching and basketball officiating in 
the fall and winter, with baseball um- 
piring in the summer. 

—Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Strange Cargo 
(Continued from page 20) 


forward to your little visits. When you 
going to be our guest again?” 

“Maybe in about two months, Going 
to the South Seas first.” 

“On that same ship?” 

“Sure.” 

“You're crazy as a bedbug. She’s the 
worst tramp out of this port.” 

“I got a good fireman’s job on her, 
and I’m gonna stick.” 

“Well, it’s up to you. I just wanted 
to ask if you’d seen a young vag around 
this afternoon? A longshoreman told me 
he climbed up here.” 

“I been sleeping, officer. A young ‘un, 
huh? What’s he done?” 

“Well, we got orders to clear all 
these bums out of town. There’s been 
too much thieving along the levee 
lately. Cargo cases broken open, too.” 

Larry wriggled deeper into the crev- 
ice. So that was what the officer sus- 
pected him of doing! How could he 
prove that he wasn’t guilty? 

“Hope you catch him, officer. Is he 
a bad one?” 

“Say, he’s the worst scrawny-looking 
wharf rat I ever seen. But we'll pick 
him up.” 

Bilge Murphy chuckled. “Youse looks 


saat 


like yuh was all steamed up about it. 
Or are yuh just plain hot?” 

“You bet your sweet life I’m hot. 
Well, I'll move on.” 

Larry lay absolutely still. If the po- 
liceman went on he'd be safe. Suddenly 
a soft crunch on the bales struck his 
ears. A spasm of fear shot through him. 
At that moment Sambo gave a pro- 
longed growl, low and menacing. Too 
late Larry’s fingers clutched the dog’s 
neck. Sambo’s back hair bristled; his 
throat swelled in resentment. 

Frightened, sick at hewrt, the boy 
looked. His eyes met the fixed gaze of 
the officer. 

A smile of triumph twisted the man’s 
lips. “So here you are!” he greeted 
Larry affably. “Well, well — hiding like 
a rat in his hole, eh? Come on out. I 
got you now.” 

Larry felt the blood drain fron, his 
face. His eyes closed in despair. He was 
done for. 

“Hurry up, kid. Snap out of it! And 
hold that cur — understand?” 

“All right,” the boy mumbled. He 
struggled slowly from the crevice, his 
muscles aching from the cramped po- 
sition. 

“What youse gonna do with him, 
officer?” Bilge Murphy, stepping to- 
ward them, spoke with a casual note 
in his voice. 
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the roth Annual Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes of 
fered by VENUS. And—win one of 
the Special Supplementary Awards 
—A Venus Drawing Pencil “Pal- 
ette.” This portfolio of these 
famous pencils will be 
awarded to every prize 
winner in classifications 
1 through 18. (See 
Rules Booklet). 


See your Art 
Instructor! 









\ \ in with Venus 


... one of the 24 Cash Prizes 
for your pencil drawings PLUS a 
Special Suplementary Award .. . 


ON’T miss this opportunity to test your 
talents. Enter your pencil drawings in 





















A winning tip from the professionals 


AKE sure that your pencil renderings and 

preliminary pencil work achieve the prop- 

er depth and effect. Do as the professionals do. 

Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 
graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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our hotel to the kid?” 

“Sure I do. It’s a swell joint. * But 
what you got against him?” 

“He’s a vag. I know the kind. They 
don’t even try to find work.” 

Larry, kneeling on a bale with a re- 
straining arm placed about Sambo’s 
neck, looked beseechingly up into the 
officer’s face. “That’s just what I been 
looking for — a job. I can’t seem to find 
one here, so I was aiming to move on 
up river to Vicksburg or St. Louis.” 

“Don't give me any of your gab!” 
The policeman spoke sharply. “You 
come along with me.” 

Larry patted Sambo. “And what 
about my dog, sir? What’ll happen to 
him?” 

“Oh, I'll turn that cur over to the 
pound. They'll take care of him all 
right, all right.” The man chuckled 
deep in his throat. 

The pound! Larry’s heart almost 
stopped beating. “No — don’t do that,” 
he remonstrated quickly, terror in his 
voice. “He’s all I got — Sambo is. Him 
and me is together all the time. Don’t 
send him to the pound — please. Sam- 
bo’s a fine dog, sir. Sure he is! When 
he’s had a bath, you wouldn’t know 
him. He’s awful lively — always _bark- 
ing and playing —” 

“Aw, can that stuff! I got other busi- 
ness to-day. Come on.” 

Abruptly Bilge Murphy interposed. 
“Say, officer, I think I can git this kid a 
job.” At the skeptical expression upon 
the policeman’s face the big seaman 
hastily continued. “The chief engineer 
just telephoned to the Seaman’s Insti- 
tute to send down an engine-room 
wiper. I'll bet no one ain’t come aboard 
yet, either.” 

“Yeah, I imagine. If this kid gets a 
job on that ship he'll soon be wishing 
I'd taken him to jail instead. Anyway, 
he ain’t nothing but a wharf rat, Bilge.” 

“A rat?” Bilge repeated, a smile on 
his dark countenance. “He looks more 
like a little under-fed mouse to me. 
You'll give him a chance?” 

The officer nodded. “But I'll hold him 
right here till you see if the job is still 
open.” 

“Aw, it’s open all right. Engine 
room guys ain't so crazy to sign on 
when we cross the Line. It’s too hot.” 

“All right. We'll follow you to the 
gangway. Come on.” He waved a fat 
hand toward Larry. 

The boy, limping slightly, moved off 
after Bilge Murphy, whose huge form 
swayed as he walked across the bales 
straight down the pile. Tcward the dis- 
tant stream of light they went. 
policeman kept at Larry’s heels 
they came to the far edge, where a 
othe: uneven stairway led down to the: 


The officer laughed ‘shortly. “Just 
give him free board and lodging like ~ 
you got, Bilge. Don’t you recommend ~ 
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Sscrete flier of the shed. Bilgs de- 
pgcended first, and Larry followed with 


© Sambo still in his arms. 


Here all was tumult and activity. Ne- 
gro stevedores went by pushing hand 
trucks laden with cases of canned goods 
toward the open door. Outside, the 
towering bow of a cargo steamer could 
be seen. On the deck of the ship a 
derrick boom was lifting a net of 
boxes and dropping it down a hatch in- 


to the hold. A whistle blew; a winch 
whirred; shouts sounded above the 
clamor; men ran about the deck. 


Larry trailed at Bilge’s heels as the 
fireman led the way across to the door- 
way. The boy was aware that just be- 
hind him loomed the police officer. 

Here Bilge Murphy turned to them. 
‘Wait here a minute. The shipping 
commissioner was signing on the crew 
in the mess room an hour ago. I'll go 
aboard and see.” He sprang up the 
cleated incline, nodded to the seaman 
standing on guard at the top, and dis- 
ippeared into an alleyway amidships. 

“Don’t try any monkey business on 
ne,” warned the officer at Larry’s side. 

“I won't,” the boy promised. 

The boy turned eager eyts to the old 
treighter straining there at her moor- 
ings. She was a regular, sure-enough 
ship, all right. Her black hull was 
streaked with rust, her cabin structure 
was dark with dirt and grime; but there 
was a rakish tilt to her funnel that 
caught his fancy. Deep within him 
stirred a new, rapturous feeling of 
romance and adventure. 

“Say, kid,” the officer broke in on his 
thoughts, “my advice to you is to go 
home.” 

“I aim to, sif, if this job don’t pan 
nut.” 

“Where'd you get that dog?” 

“Why, he’s mine. ' brought him 
tom home. | didn’t really mean to 
take him along, but Sambo followed 
the truck I was riding in, and I couldn’t 
very well go back with him. That was 
just a week ago.” 

“But you can’t take dogs on a ship.” 

“Can’t IP” Larry’s voice trembled at 
this unexpected news. He hadn’t known 
that. 

A shout from the main deck drew his 
attention. Above them at the rail ap- 
peared Bilge Murphy’s huge form. 

“The chief says to come aboard, 
Mouse. The berth is yours.” 

Larry shifted Sambo to his other 
am. “But what about my dog?” His 
ne was timid, hesitant. “I can’t go 
vithout him.” 

“Youse mean that barnacle purp?” 
lilge laughed, “Bring him aboard. We 
ways got some darn pet on this ship. 
Mi fix that O. K.” 








With shining eyes the boy turned to 
te policeman. “Can I go, then?” 
man hesitated a moment. His 


eR Te ter 


glance softened as he took in the thin 
figure before him tightly clasping that 
small woolly dog. The boy’s shoes were 
worn at toe and heel, his suit was obvi- 
ously a hand-down from some older 
brother. Even the cap, which only part- 
ly covered the straight brown hair, was 
utterly shapeless. And in that sharply 
cut face the eyes, of an uncertain shade 
of gray or brown, now wavered in a 
dazed manner, as if timidity fought with 
a breathless desire to go. 





Finally the man nodded. “Sure you 
want to sign on?” 

Larry tightened his arms about Sam- 
bo. “I expect it’s the only thing for me 
to do.” 

“Then go ahead. Good luck!” 

The boy turned away and, disregard- 
ing the slight pain in his ankle, went 
quickly up the gangway. When he 
reached the deck he found his path 
blocked by a man on guard, 
(Continued on page 31) 








| 2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 


OO SS 





L_HyYPNOTIZE yourself... pre 
tend you never coughed at all. You 
try it! 











2-TAKE delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops...and get quick, sooth- 
ing relief. Black or Menthol. Still 
only 5¢. 

















SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for —so keep trying! 
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SENIORS: Sell your class- 
‘° mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


# 2 aud 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 


ish Cayman Islands—Animal-—Scarce Baby- 
Victorian—Airmai)—Map Stamps 
free—send 5c¢ for NADA. 


ganyike—Briti 
\4—Coron: 


—with Big 
GRAY STAMP ©O., Dept. SB., TORONTO, 





GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
very sca b all ind have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approval should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


FREE — STAMPS of the Ponagy ss 


Manchutwe, China, Straits Settieme Japan, > 
grees, and many other Far East yeeourtriee eontat 
his = Interesti packet. Free 
Send only Se mailing. 
FRANK SHERMAN, Dept. & 
Sex 02, Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn 28, MN. ¥. 
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1. UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 

~ Write in each space the name of the 
UNO division which is responsible for 
the particular job described. 


1. Meeting at The Hague, it will set- 
tle disputes over treaties and interna- 
tional law involving nations. 

2. It will have the po-ver to take eco- 
nomic or military action to suppress 
acts of aggression. 








3. It will propose and supervise inter- 
national controls to prevent the misuse 
of atomic energy. 





4. It will vote on the final choice for 
the location of UNO- headquarters. 





5. It will supervise the economic, so- 
cial and political welfare of non-self- 
governing areas. 





6. It will supervise such agencies as 
the World Bank, the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the FAO, the UNESCO, 
etc. 

7. It will recommend to UNO dele- 
gates possible sites for the permanent 
headquarters. 








ll, RUSSIA LOOKS SOUTH 


Study the map of the Middle East in 
this issue, then underline the correct 
completions to each statement below. 


1. The province of Azerbaijan is lo- 
cated: (a) south of Syria; (b) west of 
Turkey; (c) in southeastern Iraq; (d) 
in northwestern Iran. 

2. The Dardanelles lie at the en- 
trance to: (a) the Caspian Sea; (b) the 
Aegean Sea; (c) the Sea of Azov; (d) 
the Persian Gulf. 

8. Oil pipelines connect Haifa and: 
(a) Kirkuk; (b) Baku; (c) Ankara; (d) 
Tabriz. 

4. The Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
flow into the: (a) Persian Gulf? (b) 
Mediterranean; (c) Caspian Sea; (d) 
Ionian Sea; (e) Adriatic Sea. 

5. The U.S.S.R. claims territory on 
the Black Sea from: (a) Iraq; (b) Iran; 
(c) Bulgaria; (d) Turkey. 

6. The island of Rhodes is one of the: 
(a) Balearics; (b) Orkneys; (c) West 
Indies; (d) Dodecanese. 

7. The Suez Canal connects the Med- 
iterranean Sea and (a) the Persian Gulf; 
(b) the Red Sea; (c) the Black Sea; 
(d) the Baltic Sea. 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


ill. FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The FBI is: (a) an independent 
cabinet department; (b) part of the 
Department of Justice; (c) directed by 
the Supreme Court; (d) part of the 
State Department. 

2. It has been in existence for: (a) 
10 years; (b) 20 years; (c) 30 years; 
(d) 40 years. 

3. The FBI’s Special Agents must be: 
(a) over 35 years old; (b) at least six 
feet tall; (c) appointed by a congress- 
man; (d) college graduates in law. 

4, Dillinger, Nelson and Kelly were 
three famous: (a) G-Men; (b) wardens; 
(c) gangsters; (d) print experts. 


WHADDYNO? 


A General Information Quiz 


FAMOUS BATTLE MESSAGES 

Can you match each of the following 
messages with an identifying phrase 
below? 

1. Lafayette, we are here! 

2. Sighted sub, sank same. 

3. I came, I saw, I conquered. 

4. You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley. 

5. I’ve just begun to fight. 

6. We have met the enemy and they 
are ours. 

7. A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse 

8. Remember the Alamo. 

9. Don’t fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes. 

10. In this sign thou shalt conquer. 

11. Don’t give up the ship. 

12. I propose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer. 

13. Put your trust in God, but mind 
to keep your powder dry. 

14. In the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress. 

15. Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead! 


. Grant . Farragut 
. Ethan Allen j. John Paul Jones 
. The Crusades k. Dewey 


]. King Richard III 
m. Cromwell 

n. Perry 

o. Lawrence 


a 
b 
e 
d. Julius Caesar 
e. Bunker Hill 
f. Mexican War 
g. World War II 
h. World War I 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Eli Lescot (é lé lés ko). 

junta (jin ta) a council or comamfiittee, 
especially. one for governmental adminis- 
tration. 
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The Amazing Swiss.” 
(Continued from page 11) 





spired many of Andersen’s fairy tales. 
Yet it has streamlined sanatoria and fac- 
tories. 

The Swiss are natives of a poor land, 
yet have the highest standard of living 
in Europe. Switzerland is only about 
half the size of the state of Maine. One 
fourth of its soil is unsuited for agri- 
culture. It has no vital raw materials, 





no rich overseas possessions and no sea- VIL 
coast favorable to trade. Yet Switzerland 
has a dense population, half of it en- 
gaged in manufacture. A third of the 
people are farmers. The 
They work nearly perpendicular select I 
glacier-fed wheat fields and vineyards Sun as 
that are the world’s highest. The Swiss Februai 
turn out some of the best wine, cheese this is | 
and chocolate on earth. Herds are World ' 
owned by the community, each village have ha 
hiring its own herdsman and selling its of war, 
cheeses through cooperatives. Despite appear. 
the industriousness of its farmers, Swit- main on 
zerland must import most of its food. duced. } 
By handing down skilled trades from but it is 
father to son, the Swiss have become There 
the world’s finest makers of watches, ot big } 
cables, meters, and electrical machinery. walk in 
These they traded throughout the war | miles fri 
for coal, oil, chemicals, and food. The a farmho 
goods came mostly from Germany (al- Texas Di 
though some came from the Allies with meet the 
German permission) and were funneled as they ; 
in and out through the Simplon and St. | You get t 
Gotthard tunnels. company 
The Swiss also became Europe's § ing a far 
bankers, and Axis firms were able to | know the 
hide their funds by transferring them to f like. 
Swiss firms. Right now the U. S. is try- Among 
ing to extract this German loot from f Andrew A 


such wartime transfers. 
Although Switzerland is cut off from 


than are 
doesn’t ste 


Europe by the Alps and Jura moun- | temember 
tains, it is the cultural cross-roads of § you'll also 
Europe. There are fewer illiterates and | Sgt. Ward 


more newspapers in Switzerland than § than soldie 


anywhere else. Switzerland’s strict f ing apples 
schools and 7 universities are world [Ireland as 
famous. ters while 


Switzerland has given the world the 
philosopher J. J. Rousseau, the writer 
Madame de Staél, the author C. F. 
Ramuz, the psychoanalyst C. G. Jung, 
the balloonist Piccard, and the great ed- 
ucator and teacher J. H. Pestalozzi 
Sevén Swiss have won the Nobel prizes 
Many famous Europeans came to work 
in Switzerland — such as Erasmus, Hol 
bein, Calvin, Voltaire, Nietzsche, Lenii 
Stravinsky, and Thomas Mann. 

Because of their high education 
standards, the U. S. and French Gove 
ments have asked Swiss administrated 
and educators to help them in their og 
cupation zones of Germany. It is hop 
that the Swiss will start Germany om 
path of democracy and peace. 
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A WALK IN THE SUN (Pro- 

WwM duced and Directed by Lewis 
Milestone. Released by 20th 
Century Fox.) 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
select Lewis Milestone’s A Walk in the 
Sun as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
February. It is too soon to say that 
this is the best picture to come out of 
World War II. In five years, when men 
have had time to weigh the experiences 
of war, something more significant may 
appear. But A Walk in the Sun will re- 
main one of the best war films ever pro- 
duced. Not only is it undiluted realism, 
but it is also artistic drama. 

There is none of the glory and drama 
ot big battle here. It’s the story of a 
walk in the sun —a little walk of six 
miles from the Salerno beachhead to 
a farmhouse. And about the Gls in the 
Texas Division who took that walk. You 
meet the members of the Texas Division 
as they scramble off a landing barge. 
You get to know them well as you ac- 
company them on their mission of tak- 
ing a farmhouse. And, as you get to 
know them, you see what war is really 
like. 

Among members of the cast Dana 
Andrews’ face is more familiar to you 
than are those of his buddies. But he 
doesn’t steal any of their show. You'll 
remember Andrews as Sgt. Tyne. But 
you ll also remember Lloyd Bridges as 
Sgt. Ward, who likes farming better 
than soldiering and who dreams of eat- 
ing apples. And you'll remember John 
Ireland as Windy, who composes let- 
ters while on the march. 

Excellent dialogue really makes the 
film. Here is the speech of men, men 
with different backgrounds and ideas, 
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i sergeants talk about apples in 
e in A Walk in the Sun. 
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stretches of wait- 
ing, of wondering. 
Talk distracts from 
the inevitable wear- 
iness that accumu- 
lates as the war 
wears on. 
Frederick Rich’s 
musical score is 
also very effective. 
A ballad that Earl 
Robinson sings as background music 
contributes much to the mood of the 


film. 


Month, 


= 
GA\OVTEOF THE Wo THE 


Movie - of -the-Month 
Seal for February is 
given to Lewis Mile- 
stone for film A Walk 
in the Sun, released 
by 20th Century-Fox. 


TLNON SAL 40 a1t0n 


BECAUSE OF HIM (Universal. 
WM Produced by—Felix Jackson. Di- 
rected by Richard Wallace.) 

This pleasant, 


amusing comedy 


about a stage-struck girl stars Deanna | 
Durbin, Franchot Tone, and Charles | 
Charles | 


Laughton. Oddly enough, 
Laughton steals the show by being a 
rather sweet, lovable old fellow instead 
of the tyrannical or sloppy character 
we usually expect in a Laughfon film. 

If you consider the respective sil- 
houettes of Messrs. Laughton and Tone, 
you will gather that Franchot supplies 
the romantic interest. But he does little 
more than that. This is Laughton’s 
party. 





need to talk. Talk-| 
ing fills in the long| 








While there’s a bit of music here, it’s 
irrelevant to the story. For instance, | 
the producers contrive to have Deanna | 
sing while she powders her nose or | 
while she chases a man through a hotel | 
— which is a little silly. And rather too} 
bad, since singing was always more of 
a talent with Deanna than acting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
vv¥They Were Expendable. “““The 
Bells of St.  Mary’s. “Adventure. | 


¥~Johnny in the Clouds. “Adventure for 
Two. ““Diary of a Chambermaid. “Kitty. 
¥¥Spellbound. “Whistle Stop. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
»¥Breakfast in Hollywood. ““Because of 
Him. “People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Stork 
Club. “Masquerade in Mexico. 

Mystery: “Cornered. 

Western: ““ Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. ““Dakota. “Frontier Gal, } 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ceo SHINOLA 


@ Of course it’s embarrassing to be caught 
with unshined shoes—because everybody 
knows how simple it is to keep them shining 
—especially wien you use Shinola. 

Equally as important as good grooming, 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility and 
that means longer wear. It will pay you to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


\ m=’ SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 


TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 


















POSLAM 4 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


4 Reduces redness, soreness | 

4 Soothes Irritated skin | 

i Helps heal ! 

u@ Works amazingly fast I 
FREE! ia improves complexion I 
For generous trial sample write: Posiam, Desk 
4, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y.19, N.Y. Known 40 years as 
the “Ointment without Disappointment.” All 
drugstores, only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 
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mote: — 


At an army post the company cook 
brought ina plateful of extremely thin 
slices of bread and butter. The boys 
were hungry. 

“Did you cut these, Sergeant?” asked 
one of them. 

“Yes, I cut them,” 

“Okay,” replied 
shuffle and deal.” 


came the answer. 
the soldier. “I'll 


Gee-Eye 


The Art of the Drama 


At the first rehearsal of Irwin Shaw’s 
play, The Assassin, producer Martin 
Gabel noticed a young actress gesticu- 
lating wildly instead of remaining mo- 
tionless. Gabel shouted: “Don’t just do 
something; stand there!” 

Leonard Lyons 


Blood and Thunder 


Two weary women shoppers were 
looking for a movie in a metropolitan 
city. Spotting a marquee in the dis- 
tance, one of the women adjusted her 
glasses and read, “Red Skeleton.” 

Remarked the other: “Sounds like 
a real thriller. Let’s go!” 


Parade 








emor Indian - 
Sports 


@ Tue glamour > 
of Nature .. . the 
glories of sport* 
-.. they’re yours 
in this Indian “taxi.” 










An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 


It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of cances for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard 
beats, big all wood family beats. Sailboats. Row- 
beats, Dinghies. Address Old Town Cance Com- 
pany, 252 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine, 















oF your class or club. Over 
ine eolem 9. Finest quality. 
Write Boph: Maat Ars Gs 
Recherion © 





New World Jungle 


If you're feeling weak when you go. to 
shop 

For a roast of lamb or a mutton chop 

Then remember, we're the only store — 

With a jet-propelled revolving door. 


Al Graham in N. Y. Times Magazine 


Good-Good-Good! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (UP).—A Har- 


vard chemistry professor made good his 
promise to*“eat his shirt” if he were 
proved wrong. Dissolving the shirt in 
acid, he neutralized the acid with a 
base and filtered out the precipitated 
material. Then he calmly spread it on 
a piece of bread and swallowed it. 


The Million-Dollar Question 


A pen manufacturer, alarmed by the 
new competition of various trick pens, 
which write under water, need no re- 
filling for year, etc., etc., invited Ray- 
mond Loewy, noted designer, to create 
a new pen. He had Loewy test all the 
pens, then said: “I don’t care about the 
cost. I want the most expensive pen on 
the market. What’s the most important 
thing we should do?” 

Loewy replied: “Most important is 
that the pen should write!” 


Leonard Lyons 


A Picture Never Lies 


A government agent was looking for 
a notorious criminal in a small Mid- 


—| western town. While seeking informa- 


| tion from the town constable he showed 
| his credentials, among which was a pic- 
ture of himself. 

The ancient officer adjusted his spec- 
tacles and peered closely at the card. 
“Yep,” he declared, “he certainly is a 
tough-looking rascal. I'll keep an eye 
open for him.” 


Coronet 


Subtle Suggestion 


A Kansas editor hit on the following 
gentle device for reminding delinquent 
subscribers to the paper: 

“There i$ a little matter that $ome 
of our $ub$criber$ have $eemingly for- 
gotten entirely. $ome of them have 
made u$ many promi$e$, but have 
not kept them. To u§ it i$ a very im- 
portant matter — it’$ nece$$ary in our 
bu$ine$$. We are very mode$t and do 
not like to $peak about $uch remi$$- 
| ne$$.” 


Magazine Digest 


Ordeal 


Gently he pushed her quivering 
shoulders back against the chair. She 
raised her beseeching eyes in which 
faint hope and fear were struggling. 
From parted lips, her breath came in 
short, wrenching gasps. Reassuringly, 
he smiled at her. Bzzzzzz went the den- 
tist’s drill. 





Oh, Psychiatry! 
“Can you read my mind?” 
Girl: “Yes.” 

Boy: “Go ahead!” 

Girl: “No, you go ahead!” 


Boy: 


Cute Kids 

Taking his own plane back to Holly- 
wood from a New York vacation, screen 
actor Robert Cummings was having 
trouble with his radio just before land- 
ing at a Midwestern field. The operator 
in the field’s control tower, aware that 
something was wrong, signaled: “If you 
can hear me, wiggle your wings.” 

In a facetious mood, Bob signaled 
back: “If you can hear me, wiggle your 
tower.” 

Erskine Johnson 


Double Death 


Recently, on a radio program, a vil- 
lain was threatening to shoot the hero. 
Unfortunately, no sound of pistol shots 
came from the sound effects corner to 
back up his threat. 

The desperate actor began to ad lib. 
“Nope,” he brooded, “shooting is too 
good for a character like you. I’m going 
to stab you. And I’ve got the knife right 
here —” 

The actor was beginning to be im- 
pressed with his own quick thinking. 
But at that moment a shot rang out. 
The sound effects man had discovered 


what was wrong with his pistol. 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


Oh, Married Bliss! 


A beautiful young bride of a month 
greeted her husband one evening with 
a particularly happy smile. 

“Your dinner is going to be different 
tonight, darling,” she said. “A neighbor 
just told me that you have to add water 


to those dehydrated foods.” 
Magazine Digest 


Big Business 


“You gave that cloakroom attendant 
an enormous tip,” said the business 
man to his friend as they left. 

“Naturally,” said the friend, “look at 


the beautiful new coat he’s given me!” 
Esquire 
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Strange Cargo 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Not allowed aboard,” the seaman 
gowled. 

“Aw, that’s all right, quartermaster,” 
Bilge Murphy interposed. “He’s signing 
on as wiper.” 

Bilge chuckled at the boy’s elbow. 
“Come on, Mouse,” he said in an un- 
dertone. “We gotta go ask the chief 
engineer if he’s got any jobs left on 
this here ship.” 

“Then I haven't really got a job?” 
Larry asked. An expression of surprise 
and disappointment spread over his 
tanned features. 

“Naw, not yet,” Bilge said with a 
laugh. “I was only gitting that cop off 
your trail.” 

Larry heaved a deep sigh. As he 
stepped back against the steamer’s rail 
his arms closed more tightly about Sam- 
bo “I might of knew it was too good 
to be true. Luck never does come my 
way. Back home the folks call me Un- 
lucky Larry.” 

“Well, I sure wouldn't be proud 0’ 
that name,” Bilge replied. He scratched 
the dark bristles on his jaw; his eyes 
looked searchingly at the boy before 
him. “No wonder luck never comes your 
way when you talks like that. How old 
are you, anyway?” 


The boy's reply was low and tremu- 
lous. “Almost seventeen.” 

“Say, have you ever done any kind 
of work that you really liked?” 

The boy remained thoughtful for a 
moment. “No — I reckon I never have,” 
he acknowledged at last. 

A frown spread over Bilge Murphy's 
unshaven face. “And do you think you're 


gonna like the work on this here ship?” | 


he asked slowly. 

Larry shifted one foot. “If you're sure 
you can get me a job—” 

“Me git you a job!” Bilge pulled off 
his fireman’s cap ind ran his fingers 
through his coarse black hair. “Say, 
can’t you ask for one yourself?” 

At the tone of derision in the man’s 


voice Larry flushed. “Who— who 
should I ask for a job?” 
Bilge Murphy _ sighed heavily. 


“Youse certainly ain’t got the spunk of a 
wharf rat. A scared little mouse — that’s 
what you are. I sure took over a full 
job when I brought you aboard this 
tramp. Well, come on for’ard. We'll 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


leave that dog of yourn in the fo’c’sle.” | 


(Continued next week) 





Reprinted from Secret Cargo by per- 
mission of Doubleday, Doran & Co. 





Key to Whaddyuno? 


l-h, 2-g, 3-d, 4-k, 5-j, 6-n, 7-1, 8-f, 9-e, 
10-c, ll-o, 12-a, 13-m, 14-b, 15-i. 





HOW'S 
~~) THAT 
AGAIN! 


When is it correct to use the closing 
respectively yours in a letter? F. L., For- 
est Hills, N.Y. 

Never! What you want to say is re- 
tpectfully yours (indicating respect for 
someone older than you, or someone in 
& position of authority). 

Respectively refers to things or per- 
sons considered in a given order: 

Joe and Bill respectively handed in 
their homework. (I hope they perform 
this act of devotion respectfully. ) 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


Is it correct to say “I stood at home 
for seven days”? L. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
If you really did this, then you rate a 
Page in Ripley’s Believe It or Not. For 
you have performed a most unusual feat. 
t you meant vo say, no doubt, was 
that you stayed (remained) at home for 
even days. But you said you were 
(on your feet )—upright—not leaning for 
even days, 
pertother (or Sister), standing tor seven 


days (at home) is not only incorrect 
English but it makes one weak! 


° ° oO 


Please distinguish between the uses of 
“scene” and “scenery.” 

Which is correct: “This a beautiful 
scene,” or “This is a beautiful scenery,” 
when referring to picture? 

(I have a double malted bet on the 
outcome so I'd appreciate your answer. ) 
V. S., Medford, Wisconsin. 

Pick up the marbles — or the double 
malted — Violet. “This is a beautiful 
scene” is the only word possible. There 
is no such thing as a scenery. 


I have seen and heard the word worse 
used as a verb. I would like to know if it 
is possible to use this. V. K., Auburn, 
Indiana. 

You have seen and heard correctly. 
Worse may be used as a verb — worsen; 
to become worse. Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary (Fifth Edition) recognizes 
that worse may be used. For a time, 
worsen was not acceptable by language 
authorities. It was hard to see why. Bet- 
ter was accepted as a verb. (To better 
one’s condition.) Why not worsen? Well, 
the experts argued the matter for a long 
time. But it’s all settled now. Worsen 
is a very respectable verb. 
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He Lived For His Country 





























This fine patriot of old Massa- 
chusetts gave his countrymen one 
of the finest of all American 
credos when he said, as he signed 
the Declaration of Independence: 


“It is the duty of every citizen. 
though he may have but one day 
to live, to devote that day to the 
service of his country.” 


All that is America — love of 
treedom, tolerance, security of 
the home and family — is largely 
influenced by the ideals of such 
stalwart patriots as Elbridge 
Gerry. 





She PrupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual Wife meurance company 
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In the world of sprints and jumps, a record that is 
here today is gone tomorrow! Look at the “‘time”’ 
table at the right! Thanks to better equipment, bet- 
ter conditioning and better form the modern track 
athlete runs the old timer right off the field! And 
records show that Uncle Sam’‘s cinder stars are the 
best in the world. They have never lost an 
Olympics! What's more, of the 13 American rec- 

ords listed in the table, nine are world’s records as om sack 1946 Anr 
well! me Brotherhoc 
America has another record, too, that has never ; ae ae ee ot ee ee ee $35, $15, 
been beat. It’s the record of producing, year after | 220 yds. 22.6 sec., W. S. Edwards 20.3 sec., Jesse Owens mentions o 
year, the world’s finest salted peanuts. Those } 440 yds. 52.6 sec., M. W. Long 46.4 sec., B. Eastman, G. Klemmer the best De 
peanuts are packed in handy 5c bags labelled 880 yds. 2 min. 4.2 sec., A. Grant 1 min. 49.6 sec., Elroy Robinson ee octal 
“Planters’’—and they hold the world’s title for z= errr ee ee “ ethan 
flavor, crispness and energy. For stamina-building 
vitamins—in a food that is fun to eat—ask for 
Planters Peanuts. -And for a new taste thrill, try 
the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, 
cashews, pecans, peanuts—in vacuum-sealed glass 
jars or 10c bags. 
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High Jump 6 ft. 1 in., |. K. Boxter 6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers ous religion 
Broad Jump 22 ft., H. P. McDonald 26 ft. 8%, in., Jesse Owens democracy 


sec en ee 


Pole Vault 11 ft. 3 in., B. Johnson 15 ft. 734 in., Cornelius Warmerdam tion is 
Conference 
English 

Drama 
Javelin 141.7 ft., R. Rose (1909) 234 ft. 1% in., Bob Peoples ing Awards 


Shot Put 46 ft. 1% in., D. Horgan 57 ft. 1 in., Jack Torrance 


Discus 114 ft., R. Sheldon 174 ft. 10% in., Hugh Cannon 


; 120 yds. 16.2 sec., R. F. Hutchison 13.7 sec., F. Towns, F. Wolcott open, It off 

| Hurdles $15 f, | 

| 220 yds. 27.4 sec., H. S. Arnold 22.5 sec., Fred Wolcott "0 tor the 
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Brotherhood Week 


February 17-24, 1946 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews announces the 13th an- 
nual observance of National Brother- 
hood Week to occur February 17-24, 
1946. The theme is: “In Peace as in 
War — Teamwork.” Program aids for 
use in schools may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Conference at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Ma- 
terials are adapted to various age levels. 
Plays, comics, posters, book lists and 
other types of literature are available. 

In a letter calling for national observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week, President 
Truman wrote in part: 

“The armies of the United Nations won 
a conclusive victory over the forces of 
tyranny which exploited racial and _ re- 
ligious hatred to divide the world and to 
destroy freedom. The ideal of democracy 
isa society in which each seeks the truth 
in his own way and all are united by un- 
derstanding and mutual need. The good 
will of the future must be built on the 
foundation of the recognition of the dig- 
nity and rights of each individual, what- 
ever his race, creed or national background. 

“Because I believe that the health of our 
democracy draws its strength from the 
wells of deep spiritual understanding, | 
am happy to join with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in calling 
upon our people to observe Brotherhood 
Week, 


* ” taal 


In connection with the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, Scholistic Maga- 
zines call the attention of art teachers 
and students to the prizes offered by the 
1946 Annual Scholastic Awards for 
Brotherhood Posters. Three prizes of 
$35, $15, and $5, and five honorable 
mentions of $2.50 each will be given for 
the best posters on the theme of racial 
and religious good-will. These posters 
should express the idea that understand- 
ing between races and members of vari- 
ous religious groups is an essential of 
democracy and peace. This award classi- 
fication is sponsored by the National 
Conference. 

English teachers are reminded that 
the Drama Division of Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, to close March 415, is still 
open, It offers prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15 for the best stage or radio play deal- 
ing with the theme of Racial or Re- 
ligious Understanding. 


* * a 


The Brotherhood Week essay contest 
m the subject: “The Best Example of 
Teamwork I Know’ (announced in 
Scholastic Magazines, January 7), closed 
® January 25, and results will be an- 
lounced on February 17. The winning 
















®mposition will be dramatized and pre- 


mented by Hollywood film stars as a 


red radio program on that date. 
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Don’t let the NUMBER o f 


subscriptions be a_ problem! 


q 








IT NEEDN‘T BE! if you have not already done so, 
place a tentative order now for as many copies of 
WORLD WEEK as you have students. You will receive 


enough copies of the next three issuesfor each student 


to have his own and to discover for himself the profit 
and pleasure to be derived from WORLD WEEK. 


IMPORTANT REMINDER: Within three weeks from the date 
you place a tentative order, you have the opportunity of revis- 
ing it in any way you wish. You will be billed for only the 


number of subscriptions requested on the final order. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, % ¥. 


Please enter my TENTATIVE ORDER for the following: 


weekly copies of WORLD WEEK 


1 will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 


TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
each classroom order of 10 or more. 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





STREET ADDRESS 





cITy P. 0. ZONE STATE 
TE. 2-4-46 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Graded National Magazines for the Senior and Junior High School Class- 
room published weekly during the school year (32 issues). Contents copyright 
1946 by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be reproduced without written 
permission. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher © KENNETH M. Gou.p, Editor-in- 
Chief ¢ Owen REED, Editor, Scholastic Coach ¢ Managing Editors: Eric BERGER, 
GEorGE WALLER, ARNOLD ROMNEY ® Associates: MARGARET Hauser, Features; 
Joan Coyne, English; Invinc TaLMance, Foreign; HERMAN Masin, Sports; NANCY 
GENET, SAMUEL BurcER, MARION SEcUNDA, HERBERT L. Marx, HILpA FIsHEr, 
Jean MERRILL, EvizaBETH ANNE MCFARLAND @ Art: Mary JANE DunTon, 
Director; LesLie FureceLt, Dorotuy Rautz, Eva MizErREK, NAOMI KRONENGOLD, 
JuLian WaGNER e Production: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RussELL, HELEN 
Louman ® Library: Lavinia Doser ¢ Contributing Editors: May LAMBERTON 
Becxer, Henry STEELE CoMMaGER, GEORGE LAWTON, CREIGHTON J. HILL, 


WaLTER J. GREENLEAF, ARTHUR SECORD, ALICE TORREY, Mary SCHIEFFELIN, | 


MarcakET S. RONAN. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising © AuGusTus 
K. Ourver, Treasurer e Jack K. Lippert, Assistant to the Publisher ¢ WitLLiAM 
D. BoutwELL, Director of Public Relations ¢ CiypE R. SHurorp, Sales Promotion 
e Acnes Lavunino, Subscription Service ¢ Advertising Associates: Don LaYMan, 
Marnie KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) ® Scholastic Awards: Kant BOLANDER, 


Paut SARKOFF, JENNIE COPELAND e HILDEGARDE HUNTER, Personnel Director | 
e Henry A. Creston, Controller ¢« MAry GrAHN, Teachers Service Bureau @ LUCIE | 


HELLER, Publicity ¢ District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, DELAManR C. Briccs, 
Sot D. Meyers, Bess P. KetcHum, Howarp J. GEE 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription or Advertising to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Frank Copy, Former Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan ® Henry H. 
Hut, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Int M. 
Brock, Principal, Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. © Carro.v R. REED, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Mscr. Freperick G. Hocuwa rt, 
Director of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
© BEN D. Woon, Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia 
University. 
Advisory Board for Social Studies, 1945-46 


Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. © WALTER C. Lancsam, Presi- 
dent, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. © Grace H. Epcar, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois © Paut SEEHAUSEN, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana ® Marcaret F. Baker, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia © W1LL1AM H. Bristow, Board of Education, New York City 
@ Harovp G. IncHAM, University of Kansas. 


Advisory Board for English, 1945-46 


Rosert P. T. Corrin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine © Harpy F incu, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn. ® Sytvia Meyer, Central High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ® Crorce H. Henry, Principal, Senior High School, Dover, Delaware 
® ApraHaM H. Lass, Board of Education, New York City ® J. Paut Leonanrp, 
School of Education, Leland Stanford University, Calif. © J. Grace WaLKER, 
J. Sterling Morton Township High School, Cicero, Illinois. 
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OFF THE PRESS. 


RECEIVED YOURS? 


Every classroom teacher and libra 
subscribing to Senior Scholastic, Ju 
Scholastic, or World Week recent 
should have received a set of twe 
posters on the theme “Speaking f 
America,” each poster showing a la 
photograph of a well-known Americ 
and his message on racial and religig 
understanding. The posters are spo 
sored by Scholastic Magazines. Cla 
rooms and libraries subscribing to t 
magazines will receive one set of poste 
free. Additional sets may be obtain 
by remitting 10 cents in coin or stamg 
which covers only the postage and pa¢ 
aging costs. 

The posters show photographs of ¢ 
display messages of President Truma 
General MacArthur, Admiral Nimi 
General Eisenhower, Frank Sinatf 
Judy Garland, Bing Crosby, Bob Hog 
Spencer Tracy, Kate Smith, Dan 
Kaye, and Gene Autry. 

Scholastic subscribers, if teachers 


| librarians, who have not received a 


of these posters may obtain them 
on request. Sets were mailed to 
teachers and librarians, but some m 
have been misdirected or lost. Addi 
requests to Teachers Service Bure 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d § 
New York 17, N. Y. 
* * x 


Edmund Ware and Robeson Ba 
collaborated to produce w 
seems to be a brand-new idea in 
books for classes in fiction writing, 
is the result of a seminar in which 
teacher invited an author to read 
discuss the composition of his 6 
stories. The teacher added his own c@ 
ments after each reading. Both stof 
and discussion are now collected 
From Fact to Fiction, and the resull 
not only an excellent textbook, but 
entertaining companion for home 
ing. (D. Appleton-Century, New Y@ 
1945, $2.25.) 

* * * 

Before Pearl Harbor, 94 per cer 
our essential tropical commodities ¥ 
imported from the Eastern Hemisphé 
The war forced us to turn to @ 
sources, among our neighbors to 
South. In New Crops for the 
World, Charles Morrow Wilson 
called upon experts in many fieldg 
tell of the present development 
future possibilities of inter-Americal 
sources. This book offers much inte 
ing and little-known information, 
should prove a provocative source-B 
for any discussion of hemispheric 
and the “Good Neighbor” policy. It 
cludes a large number of excellent 
tographs. (Macmillan, 1945, $3.3 








